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TO MY FELLOW-TEACHERS. 
BY HELEN, 

As now the time draws near that bids us leave 
Our pleasures, and our tasks anew receive, 
*Tis well that we should seek, with thoughtful care, 
Our minds for active service to prepare. 
Our shield of Patience must be strong and bright, 
And Hope, our breastplate, ready for the fight. 
The sword of Justice, linked with Merey’s wand, 
Each soldier carry in his firm right hand, 
Fair Conscientiousness our girdle strong 
And Industry our helmet. Thus the throng 
Of small but trying cares that meet us all, 
And make the school-bell but a weary call, 
Will all be vanquished, and our life made bright 
With true success and sense of doing right. 
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THE GYROSCOPE, 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. 








HOSE who have become inter- 
ested in this singular piece of 
mechanism, and who have not 

, been successful in arriving at 
a satisfactory solution, may pos- 
sibly find the following explan- 

ation intelligible. The reader must re- 
member that the main point to be re- 
garded is the combination of gravity 
with the momentum of the revolving 
wheel. This combination results in a 
third movement of the wheel and frame 
around the upright standard or support. 
That two forces acting upon a body in 
conjunction—each force tending to make 
that body revolve on an axis different 
from the other—will tend to produce a 
revolution, about an axis lying between 
the two axes, is a general law demon- 
strated by Paolo Frisi, of Milan, as 
early as 1760, and its application ex- 
plains the Gyroscope; although one 
must not too readily conclude that every 
one who understands that law can make 
the application, as may be seen by look- 
ing into Silliman’s Natural Philosophy, 
where the cause of the Gyroscope’s 
rising under certain conditions (see 
“v1,” below), is incorrectly given. 
The explanation of Dr. Reuben (See 
New American Cyclopedia, Aré. 
‘*Gyroscope,”) is likewise erroneous, 
and if it were true, the Gyroscope 
would exhibit a series of phenomena 
entirely different from those it really 
does. And yet Frisi’s law is spoken of 
as solving it, at the beginning of the 
article! Prof. Snell’s pamphlet on the 
same subject (dating from Amherst 
College), is likewise in error on the 
same point as Silliman’s, although very 
clear and precise onthe rest. He thinks 
that it sometimes rises because of fric- 
tion on the standard, but prudently 
remarks: ‘“ But it requires a ‘too ab- 
struse mathematical demonstration to 
introduce into this pamphlet.” Perhaps 
all these expositors saw the explanation 
given in Barnard’s Journal for 1857, (p. 








537, Vol. iii, and p. 529, vol. iv), and 
without following closely the abstruse 
formule there given, took away what 
each could carry. I discovered my ex- 
planation in 1861, and entirely. without 
mathematical aid. This is perhaps the 
reason that I was not misled in the 
phenomena of the wheel’s rising. The 
invention of the Gyroscope has been 
claimed by many people in this country 
and Europe. In 1817, Bohnenberger, 
of Tiibingen, constructed an instrument 
somewhat like the Gyroscope, with 
which to illustrate the precession of the 
equinoxes. The great mathematicians, 
D’Alembert, Euler, Poinsot and Poisson, 
had applied the principle to working 
out the problem of precession without 
discovering such an instrument. But, 
from 1831 to 1855, a great number of 
persons in this country and Europe, 
constructed, independently of each 
other, an instrument like the Gyroscope. 
It has a great variety of names—Gyros- 
cope, Rotascope, Mechanical Paradox, 
Polytropium, etc. I know of no sub- 
ject on which there are more numerous 
and more conflicting opinions concern- 
ing the explanation of it—unless it be 
the “ Freedom of the Will.” 

Without more preliminary, I will 
now give my explanation, calling upon 
the reader to use his imagination, as I 
have no diagram to refer to. For clear- 
ness I divide up the demonstration into 
several steps. 

I. POSITION. 

Place the instrument before you, the 
standard being towards the left, one end 
of the frame resting upon it at the left, 
and the other extending to the right, so 
that when the wheel revolves, the par- 
ticles of the wheel above and below the 
axis will move either to or from you. 

II. CONDITIONS. 

Set the wheel in motion with the 
hand, so that the particles above a hor- 
izontal line drawn through the axle 
will move from you, and the particles 
beneath the same will move towards 
you. 
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Ill. PRINCIPLE. 


If a force impels an object forward in 
a right line, and another force impels it 
in a different direction, the object will 
‘‘compromise,” and move in a line be- 
tween the two lines of the forces, e. g.: 
a boat crossing a stream, impelled 
straight to the opposite bank by the 
wind, is carried down by the stream, so 
that its real course is an oblique one. 


IV. ANALYSIS AND APPLICATION 


PRINCIPLE. 


OF 


(a.) Gravitation (or weight) tends to 
pull the frame down at the right hand, 
and this will move the top of the wheel 
away from the standard, and the bottom 
of the wheel towards the standard. 

(s.) Hence the particles of the upper 
half of the wheel, which are moving 
from you, will be deflected to the right 
as they rise to the top of the wheel, and 
thus will tend to descend further to the 
right than the wheel will allow them. 
This tendency to descend further to the 
right, is equivalent to a force pulling the 
further side of the wheel away from the 
standard and to the right, and hence, 
would make the wheel and whole frame 
revolve around the standard towards 
you. 

(c.) The particles of the under half 
of the wheel are coming towards you, 
and are deflected by gravitation to the 
left (towards the standard), as they 
descend to the bottom of the wheel, 
and thus will tend to rise further to the 
left than the wheel will allow them. 
This tendency is equivalent to a force 
pulling the side of the wheel next to 
you towards the standard, and thus 
causing the whole to revolve around the 
standard in that direction, which is the 
same direction that the analysis of the 
upper half of the wheel showed as its 
resultant. 

Hence, the effect of gravitation is to 
make the wheel revolve around the 
standard. 


V. REMARKS. 


(a.) If the wheel be set going in the 
opposite direction from the one required 
in “11,” the same method of analysis 
will show that the wheel will revolve 
around the standard in an opposite di- 
rection from the one before shown. 

(b.) And, if instead of the force of 
gravity we had a force acting upwards, 
the same analysis would show that the 
revolution of the frame around the 





standard would be in the opposite direc- 

tion from before. 

(c.) If, instead of gravity acting 
downwards, we had a force (your hand, 
for example), pushing the wheel hori- 
zontally, an analysis would show that 
the wheel would either rise or fall, ac- 
cording to the direction that you pushed 
it. If you push it from you (with the 
top of the wheel moving in the same 
direction), it will fall; if you push it 
towards you, it will rise. 

(d.) Hence, if you hasten it when 
revolving around the standard, it will 
rise ; if you retard it, it will fall. 

VI. WHY THE WHEEL RISES SOMETIMES. 
When the wheel is elevated consider- 

ably above the horizontal, its friction on 
its axis tends to cause the whole frame 
to revolve with the wheel around the 
axis of the same. This, you will ob- 
serve, has the effect to hasten the motion 
of the whole around the standard, and 
hence (as explained in “v. d”), make 
it rise. 

Vil. WHY IT FALLS GENERALLY. 

The friction on the standard (and not 
on the points at the end of the axis of 
the wheel, as before), retards its motion 
around the standard, and thus makes it 
fall as explained in * v. d.” 

VIII. WHY ITS MOTION AROUND THE 
STANDARD INCREASES AS THE SPEED 
OF THE WHEEL ON ITS AXIS DE- 
CREASES. 

The weight of the wheel is at all 
times the same, hence, when the par- 
ticles are moving faster, they have more 
momentum, and are deflected less than 
when they are moving slowly. Just as 
a swift arrow is deflected by the wind 
less than a slow arrow. This deflection 
is what makes it revolve around the 
standard; when it is great it revolves 
fast, and when it is small it revolves 
slowly. 





>-e. 


GRAMMAR vs. DIA-GRAMMAR. 


Editor Journal of Education: 
SAXE in his well known poem en- 
titled “* The Money King,” says: 
** As each is oft’ nest eloquent of what 


‘* He hates or covets, but possesses not, 
‘*T sing of Money!’ 


Some such 





idea as this must have 
been in the mind of the distinguished 
contributor of the article on the study 
of English Grammar in your July num- 


ber. He might have put it— 


Since ink from pen with greater freeedom flows 
On any theme the less the writer knows, 
Dll sing of Grammar / 





Just as “there are two methods of 
presenting this subject to classes,” there 
are also two methods of testing their 
comparative merits. I am disposed to 
test the science which we may venture 
to call Dia-grammar, as expounded by 
Prof. Greenwood by both these methods, 
one of which is by experiment, using 
for the purpose one of his own sen- 
Let us take this: 

** Mechanical is the name of one and 
is ‘dull and dry,’” 


Now let us look at the instructions: 


tences. 


“To parse a sentence—Arrange as 
many perpendicular lines on the slate, 
paper, or blackboard as you want spaces 
in which to place the properties of the 
words parsed. 

Write the sentence to the left of the 
first left hand line, placing the first 
word of the sentence near the top of the 
line; the second word directly under 
the first; the third under the second, 
and so on till all are written. Parse 
the words in succession, by filling as 
many spaces as may be necessary, pars- 
ing from left to right, writing the word 
modified or affected to the right of the 
right hand line.” : 


Mr. Editor, AZéster Editor, can you 
explain this process to me? Is this 
what the Professor wrote? or have the 
devils that beset printing offices been 
tampering with the Professor’s manu- 
script? 


Mechanical 
is 
the 
name 
of | 
one 
and 


is 
dull 
and | 
dry. 





There! that was easy enough, but 
what next. ‘“ Parse” now! Yes, but 
Why, “from left to right.” 
Yes, but how can I parse my sentence 
from left to right, when I have arranged 
it perpendicularly? ‘ Fill as many 
spaces as may be necessary.” Will 
Professor G. permit an earnest seeker 
after knowledge to remark that his in- 
Can he 
not be persuaded to give us another arti- 
cle on this subject, illustrated with the 
actual diagram? If so, will he not 
make use of the sentence I have quoted 
for the purpose? 

Now, Mr. Editor, I confess with 
shame and confusion of face that this 
experiment has been a failure 


how? 


structions are not quite clear? 


with 
shame, since it is manifestly not the 
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fault of the science of Dia-grammar, 
but the result of my own obtuseness. I 
shall have to fall back on the other test, 
which is the scriptural one of judging 
the tree by its fruit. 

Grammars profess to teach the correct 
use of language. They do not fulfill 
their promise if one may judge by Prof. 
Greenwood’s style, which certainly is 
at variance with many of their accepted 
rules. It is, perhaps, on account of such 
heresies as ‘* The nominative case gov- 
erns the verb” that he would have all 
primary grammars burned. He needs 
no substantive in any case to govern his 
verbs, as in the second clause of the sen- 
tence I have so emphatically failed in 
diagraming. But, between Richard 
Grant White to burn the dictionaries, 
and J. M. Greenwood to consign our 
grammars to the devouring element, 
what an auto da fe we may expect! 

It is as a rhetorician, however, that 
Prof. Greenwood is pre-eminent. He 
slings his metaphors about like brick- 
bats ina Moyamensing riot, as regard- 
less as Mose of where they hit. He 
lets fly one of his ‘fossils prepared for 
the conflict,” and ‘Liberty in Modern 
Greece” is stiffened out beyond recov- 
ery. ‘Dead asa door nail” used to be 
emphatic; henceforth the world will 
say “cold and rigid as— Liberty in 
Modern Greece.” 

I cannot undertake to quote all this 
writer’s beautiful passages, but the fol- 
lowing is undoubtedly the gem of them: 

“It is to be hoped that the Z’ve men 
and women who teach the schools of our 
State will cut loose those old shackles 
and fetters which have rankled deep 
into the vitals of the educational mind 
of this country—euslaving and_ prosti- 
tuting the minds of the youth.” 

**Cut loose those old shackles and 
fetters,” yes, but why? What have the 

They have 
have 


old things been doing? 
“rankled.” anrkled, 
Wounds rankle, rankle, which 
means they fester: and hurt like the 
mischief, but with all deference to pro- 
fessorial dignity may I remark that to 
say fetters rankle is a new wrinkle? 
But they ** rankle deep into the vzta/s”! 
Whew! Whose vitals? ‘ Zhe vétals 
of the educational mind!” No matter 
what the ‘educational mind” is, it 
means something that Prof. Greenwood 
and I understand, but hold on! See 
what these wicked old fetters (I came 
near writing “ fellers,”) have been do- 


they? 
sores 


ing in the “vitals of the educational 
mind” when they got well “ rankled ” 
in—‘ Fxslaving and prostituting the 
minds of the youth.” 

There! Who says our live men and 
women.ought not to cut them loose? 
With scissors, pen knife, rat-tail file, 
hand-saw! with anything, cur THEM 
LOOsE!! Don’t let them do that to the 
minds of the youth! 

Step down, Professor. ‘“ Take a lesson 
from the antiquated pod-auger,” and 
that is that whether men bore or are 
bored they want the work done in a 
scientific manner, and by a man that 
understands his business. 

Hitry MAGInNN. 


WILL IT PAY? 











Wir ape are well aware of the fact 
| that this question is not the 


. most important which can be 
Nop asked in regard to education. 
SD 


Pr! Dollars and cents do have, 
A 

though, a real as well as a re- 
presentative value, and there are times 
and places when and where the finan- 
cial results of intelligence, refinement, 
and this higher civilization which is the 
inevitable outgrowth of education, have 
such a direct bearing upon this point 
that it is well to lay the facts before the 
people. 

An old resident, one of the most 
trustworthy men in Boone county, in a 
communication to the /ssourié States- 
man on the ** Influence of Education on 
Communities,” gives the following fig- 
ures, Which we commend to the consi- 
deration of all. Ile says: 

To exemplify in a practical manner, 
we take the three Missouri counties, 
Boone, Callaway, and Howard. In 
using the names Callaway and Howard, 
it is done in no offensive sense, and only 
because they are nearest and were most 
alike to Boone, but as we confine our- 
selves to mere statistics returned by 
sworn officers, apologies are scarcely 
necessary. 

In 1540, these counties had popula- 
tions as follows: Boone 13,561, Calla- 
way 11.765, Howard 13,108. Shortly 
after this date, the Missouri University 
went into operation at Columbia, the 
county seat of Boone, and in 1850 it had 
14.979, Callaway 13.827, and Howard 
13,969. In 1860, Boone had 19,486, 
Callaway 17,449, Howard 15,946, and 
in 1868 Boone has 25,950, Callaway 
11,711, and Howard 11,924; Boone 
having increased her majority in 28 
years over Callaway from 1,796 to 14,- 
239, and over Howard from 453 to 











14,026. It will be objected that the 
State census of 1868 was imperfect, but 
this is only an old cavil always raised at 
any census that is not flattering. It was, 
perhaps, as imperfect in Boone as else- 
where, for the Assessor, Sheriff, and 
public men confidently allege that it has 
to-day over 30,000. 

Boone has 35 miles of railroad, and 
near 50 miles of rock road, and Calla- 
way and Howard zot one foot of either. 

By the report of the Superintendent 
of Public Schools of 1868, Boone has 
township school funds $35,033, Howard 
$16,277.39, and Callaway makes zo re- 
port of any. Boone has school chil- 
dren 8,250, Callaway 5,384, Howard 
4,993. Boone has primary schools 78 
in number, Howard 43, Callaway makes 
no report. Boone paid State revenue in 
1867-68 $52,017.10, Callaway $31,- 
084.77, Howard $39,996.29, or nearly 
two-thirds the sum of both the others. 
This is more remarkable, as lands at 
cash sales are not higher in Boone than 
surrounding counties. 

Callaway and Howard (with the ex- 
ception of Glasgow, on the Missouri 
river,) have, besides their county seats, 
no very flourishing towns, and these are 
not as thrifty as they were in 1840. 
Boone has Columbia, Rocheport, Ash- 
land, Sturgeon, and Centralia, which 
are all growing rapidly, besides many 
places of less note, and its town popula- 
tions alone more than half equal the 
entire population of either of the other 
counties. 

There are now 750 pupils in actual 
attendance in all the Columbia schools, 
which is more than all the population of 
Fayette, and three-fourths that of Ful- 
ton; yet these three county seats were 
nearly together in 1840 in size, popula- 
tion, and business thrift. Howard is 
the oldest and richest, Callaway the 
largest, and Boone lies between them. 

They are settled by a similar popula- 
tion; neither has any peculiar commer- 
cial, manufacturing, mining, or other 
advantage over the other, except the 
educational interest centered at Colum- 
bia. 

Where, then, except in the educational 
interest, are we to find any reasonable 
cause for the contrast now existing be- 
tween these counties? 

From that source, directly or indi- 
rectly, all these advantages can be 
traced, and none other. A large amount 
of the best business men and enterprise 
of Boone has been identified in some 
way with the University as workers in 
it, or graduates and pupils. Such com- 
pose an immense element in the active, 
live men of the day in the county. Look 
at our Guitars, Todds, Gordons, Hick- 
mans, Prices, Rogers, Clarksons, Le- 
noirs, Protts, Shields, Turners, and 
others. Among our representative men 
we have drawn from Howard a Switz- 
ler, and from Callaway a J. L. Stephens. 
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Our two large and flourishing Female 
Colleges resulted also from the presence 
of the University, and would never have 
existed but for it. 

Enlightened enterprise, both home and 
imported, supported by a small, con- 
stant outlay of toreign money, expended 
through all vicissitudes of hard and good 
times in and around the schools of 
Columbia, pushed it steadily forward. 
The same spirit of enterprise, controlled 
by the leadership and influence of her 
enlightened public men, led Boone into 
railroad and rockroad improvements. 

In this connection, two men will be 
forever identified with the educational 
and railroad history and progress of 
Boone, James S. Rollins and President 
Shannon. 

Stimulated by her educational and 
railroad interests, Columbia has now 
over 3,000 population, and is growing 
more rapidly than ever before. 

When Boone gave $100,000 for the 
North Mo. Railroad, running through 
the northern part of the county, and 20 
odd miles from Columbia, Callaway re- 
fused $75,000 for the same enterprise, 
and lost it. And now, after the lapse of 
years, Callaway county proposes to lay 
$500,000 of g per cent. bonds on her 
reduced population for a mere cross 
railroad and no rock roads, and Howard 
offers a still larger sum for the same ob- 
jects. 

Boone gave $120,000 in 1840 for the 
location of the State University, a mag- 
nificent liberality for that day; but 
slowly and surely has it brought in its 
train these necessarily resulting fruits: 
first, the Female Colleges, then rail- 
roads, rockroads, increased enterprise 
and population, and a superior class of 
public men and educated citizenship. 

R : 
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CANT. 


There is a cant about knowledge and pro- 
gress as well as a cant about goodness, and it 
is the more pernicious and disagreeable of the 
two. 


T is stated by a late writer that 
whenever education tends to be- 
come formal, there is a natural re- 
action, and we are flooded with 

5, schemes like that of Pestalozzi. As 
real truth refuses to be confined to 
particular subjects, this statement is true 
of life in all of its complexity. As there 
has been the cant of goodness, so now 
we are enjoying the cant of education ; 
the cant of religion ; the cant of politics, 
and the cant of science and progress. 
The literature of Sunday school lib- 
raries, teaching lessons contradicted by 
experience, led to articles like Mark 
Twain’s, in which the bad boy did not 
generate into the bad man; in which it 
is made manifest that conventional sins 





may be outgrown. Thus the pendulum 
swung as far to the left as it did from 
the right, and there has sprung up a 
cant precisely the same in its nature, 
and more pernicious in its results. 

Tennyson sings: 
‘*But these are the days of advance, the works of the 

men of mind, 

When who but a fool would have faith in a trades- 

man’s word or his wares.’’ 
And the note thus struck is re-echoed in 
a thousand forms, until we may hope to 
see the re-action which shall purify both 
movements from all that is adventitious. 

The cant of education depicts in glow- 
ing terms the inestimable privileges of 
the profession; the priceless rewards 
which it yields; the insensibility of the 
ungrateful so on ad 
nauseam. Now the truth that supports 
all this edifice is the simple fact, that in 
education as elsewhere, there is abun- 
dant occupation for the best ability ; 
that in proportion as such ability is 
found these, teaching will rise from the 
mechanic arts and assume a_ place 


public, and 


among the professions; that in pro- 
portion as teaching is thus elevated, it 
will call for a more select body of pro- 
fessors and yield them a more ample 
return. To talk about the dignity of 
the profession; to compare its returns 
with those of other employments and 
thereby grow discontented ; this may do 
when one is firing off buncombs in an 
oration, but it is all cant. Teaching, if 
it have any attractions, has them simply 
because of its possibilities, and not be- 
cause of what it has realized; has them 
because thinking men feel concerned 
and are willing to be its pioneers if they 
can at the same time live a man’s life: 
are willing to accept small pecuniary 
reward until they can show that they 
deserve larger returns. 
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Penmanship as a Fine Art. 








present Emperor of the 


HE 
© French, Napoleon III, during a 
visit to New Orleans, in the 
Xo days of his adversity, was 
A treated with courtesy and kind- 
ness. Since then he has ever 
regarded the residents of that city with 
favor, and as a slight token of his re- 
membrance, has presented them with 
the Imperial edition in two volumes of 
his History of Cesar, to be placed in 
the archives of the city. 
The message of the Mayor, and the 
resolutions of the Common Council, 
have been engrossed on parchment by 








H. A. Spencer, of the St. Louis Com- 
mercial College in this city. 

The New Orleans press concur in 
expressing the opinion that the masterly 
skill and artistic merit of the production 
from the pen of Mr. Spencer, places 
him in the front rank of his profession, 
and shows that he can rival the litho- 
graphic and typographical arts. 

This work was transmitted to the 
Emperor of the French, and a copy re- 
quired, to be placed in the City Hall of 
New Orleans. This has just been 
completed, and we have had the pleas- 
ure of examining it. 

The lettering, a part of which has 
been illuminated, embraces a great vari- 
ety of styles, showing versatility of tal- 
ent, pleasing effects in light and shade, 
symmetry and delicacy, as well as 
strength. 

The portraits of Caesar and the two 
Napoleons, admirably arranged in the 
piece,are triumphsof the pen artist which 
stand unexcelled by steel engraving. 

The pressure of other duties placed 
the completion of this work in the 
hands of L. P. Spencer. This young 
artist is destined to make as great a 
reputation as his honored father, for his 
hand guides the pen with skill born of 
masterly inspiration, and produces re- 
sults which fully testify to his genius 
and talents. 

In reviewing this artistic production, 
we realize that the art of penmanship is 
not only brought back to the fame and 
prestige it once held in the world, but 
is carried far beyond the achievements 
of the masters of any prior age. 


o~<>e 
. ae 





Mount Pleasant College was char- 
tered by the Legislature of Missouri 
during its session in 1854-5. The 
founders designed it for the co-education 
of the sexes. Under the Presidency of 
Rev, W. R. Rothwell, it prospered till 
the war forced its suspension ; but now, 
through the energy and liberality of its 
friends, it will be re-opened Monday, 
September rst, upon a basis that insures 
both success and permanency. 

The College edifice is large and 
spacious, beautifully situated near the 
city of Huntsville, and six miles from 
the junction at Moberly. 

This College has a good supply of 
philosophical, astronomical and chem- 
ical apparatus, and a good library of 
about twelve hundred volumes. Rev. 
James Tirriil is the President, and the 
Faculty associated with him are compe- 
tent and enthusiastic teachers, who feel 
conscious of their ability to demonstrate 
by work in the school room, that the 
co-education of boys and girls secures 
to each the greatest educational good, 
and is both practicable and expedient. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

i= TEACHER of large experi- 
aA ence hands us the following 
Al 'Y practical suggestions, which we 
we are glad to publish for the bene- 


fit of all concerned : 

The importance of having 
school-rooms inviting, pleasant, and sup- 
plied with appropriate furniture, is not 
always appreciated by those who have 
the control of such matters. Children 
should have comfortable seats and desks 
if they are expected to make any respect- 
able progress in their studies. Confine- 
ment in the school-room is irksome 
enough under any circumstances, but it 
becomes doubly so if the pupil has to 
occupy an uncomfortable seat. 

The discomfort of the pupil, however, 
is not the only bad consequence that 
results. The disorder and confusion 
arising from .the continual effort of 
wearied nerves and muscles, striving to 
get relief from the pain produced by 
unnatural and constrained positions, tax 
the teacher’s patience to the utmost, and 
seriously interferes with the progress of 
the scholars. 








Besides, there is often 
permanent injury done to the physical 
system and health. 

We know a case where a young lady, 
whose acquirements and capacity for 
teaching were respectable, had the mis- 
fortune to be assigned by the school 
directors to teach in the basement of a 
church, the only furniture of which were 
the long benches with perpendicular 
backs used by the congregation. Upon 
these benches the children were perched, 
with their feet swinging several inches 
from the floor, and 
on which to lay books or slates. 


no convenience 
Of 
course they were restless and somewhat 
disorderly, changing position all the time 
to get a temporary respite from the 
weariness occasioned by an unnatural 
attitude. The dropping of books and 
slates occasionally was an unavoidable 
occurrence. The teacher labored with 
zeal and perseverance, but at a great 
disadvantage, to control her school and 
communicate instruction; and the en- 
lightened directors, instead of properly 
furnishing the school-room, gave her a 
dismissal as a reward for a year’s extra 
labor and diligence striving to overcome 
the difficulty occasioned by their negli- 
gence. 

This is by no means a solitary case. 


Much of the time and energy of teachers 





is wasted for want of the proper furni- 
ture and apparatus in the school-room. 
It is high time that all such obstructions 
to the instruction and improvement of 
the rising generation were removed. 

We call upon teachers to use their 
best efforts with their employers to 
remedy the evil in question. We call 
upon school directors and the boards of 
education everywhere, to see to it that 
the school funds are not, to some degree 
at least, wasted for want of a little school 
furniture and apparatus. We call upon 
the friends of education in general to 
exert themselves to bring the force of 
public opinion to bear upon this point, 
so that every aid and appliance neces- 
sary for the education of the young may 
be promptly brought into operation. 


WEBB’S ADDER. 
(4) E cannot do our readers a 
greater favor than by calling 
ly attention to this little instru- 
VS2r5S ment. It is to the tedious 
2) process of Addition all that 
© printing was to the process 
of copying books by hand, what pho- 
tography is to portrait painting, the 
telegraph to a mail coach. It is easy, 
expeditious and certain. A column of 
figures a page long can be added with- 
out the possibility of error, and with ab- 
solute certainty of the result. Anybody 
can use it the first time he sees it, and 





in fact the only wonder about the ma. 
chine is that it did not get itself invented 
Too years ago. We venture to predict 
that in three years it will be considered 
as indispensable in every counting house 
as a day book or an inkstand. 





Tue following is an example of the 
absurdities which occasionally go the 
Did any of the 
editors who have copied it ever take 


rounds of the press. 


pains to calculate the amount of paper 
that would be required to cover the 
globe in an envelope three-eighths of an 
inch thick? A job printer in a little 
town among the forests of Maine, ad- 
vertises as follows: 


My new and highly polished Excelsior press 
has printed in the last three months hand- 
bills of all colors, sufficient, if pasted to- 
gether, to form a paper ribbon seven inches 
wide and of a length to encircle the whole 
globe. The whole amount of paper used in 
my office, on various presses, since it was 
started. would be suflicient to completely 
cover the earth in an envelope of papier- 
mache three-eighths of an inch in thickness. 


Who of our readers will make the 
calculation and send it to us? 





ANOTHER BID. 


EXINGTON puts in a bid for 

a Normal School. We ought 

to have about three more in the 

B State to meet our present wants, 

9 and then it will be two or three 

© years before we can supply the 

growing demand for competent teachers. 

We cheerfully give place to the follow- 

ing communication, and invite attention 
to the statements made :. 


Editor Journal of Education: 

The subject of Normal Schools now engages, 
and justly too, the attention of the people of 
Missouri. For I believe it is impossible to 
make the Public Schools of any State efficient 
in their work, without the aid of the Normal, 
to train and better prepare their teachers for 
their duties. I sincerely hope the Legisla- 
ture, when next assembled, will pass a liberal 
bill for the establishment and maintenance 
of these schools. Lexington, in Lafayette 
county, is the place for one of them. We 
claim the right to one in the west, and the 
claim Lexington has over many others is this. 
The State has accepted, as a donation from 
the Grand Lodge of Free an Accepted Ma- 
sons of the State, the property known as 
the ‘* Masonic College” in the city of Lex- 
ington, and has pledged herself to establish 
and support forever a first-class Military, or 
Normal or other Literary institution, on said 
college grounds. Now the Normal feature is 
herein noted, and the right given to establish 
and perpetuate, hence we ask, would it not 
be better, considering the property owned 
here, to give her attention, &c., to the Nor- 
mal feature of the conditions? With a com- 
parative small sum of money, in addition to 
what has already been done, this property 
can be made the prettiest in the State. The 

Yollege is pleasantly located, surrounded by 
spacious grounds, away from the business 
part of the town, where there is nothing to 
distract or withdraw the mind from thought 
during the proper hours for study. 

I write this merely for the purpose of eall- 
ing attention to this property, In which the 
State is interested, and which is too valuable 
to be lightly esteemed or carelessly considered. 
I hope our Legislators may think of the mat- 
ter, and find some means by which they can 
make the Normal feature an obiect of special 
interest. The State, it is true, has established 
a Military Institute here, but owing to the 
dilapidated condition of the buildings and 
grounds in which the war left them, and the 
limited means for repairs and carrying on a 
school of this kind, it has not been very suc- 
cessful, yet it has accomplished as much, per- 
haps more than was expected in the time; but 
with the Normal feature there is no possibility 
of a failure. And we may justly look forward 
to a bright future, the results of which as a 
State we could have no occasion to feel 
ashamed. Such is the belief and hope of a 

LEXINGTONIAN. 





— 


A CHILD is the most beautiful work cf 
God’s creation ; beautiful in its present 
weakness, trustfulness, and simplicity, 
and beautiful in its possibilities. She | 
who learns properly to estimate child- 
character,—who, humbling herself to 
walk and talk with children, re-lives 
her own childhood experiences, and so 
cultivates a sympathy with children, 
finds herself bound to them with a 
‘“‘ threefold cord.” 
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At the request of a number of school officers, who design building, we republish 
Lot 100 by 136 feet. Built 1868. Cost $15,000. Warmed by furnaces. Two stories. Four rooms. 
Two hundred and fifty seats. 


this school. 
Rooms 27 feet by 30 feet. 


kirst Story. 



































COMPTON SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. 


Four teachers. 
Second Story. 


II I I—School 
by 30 feet. 
IL If Il—Wardrobes. 





PLAN OF COMPTON SCILOOL. 


rooms, 





the cut and explanation ot 


27 





This house is furnished with the Combination 


Desk and Back seat, similar to the above cut. 














DITOR Journat or Epuca- 
TION :—TI have been listening 
again to the examination of can- 

Jedidates for the Teachers’ honor- 

2 : ; 

able calling. It was “ public 


day,” consequently I had access | . I 
| **It is a book,” and that he ‘* knew one 


to the Superintendent’s sanctum. I had 


Lot b iy Sie armbar as . = 2 ; : 
not been long in waiting, when a SPECI- | soon convinced him he did not know one 


| when he saw it. 


men made his appearance, and demanded 


to be examined in “ fifteen minutes,” for | 


he lived in an adjoining county, and he | 


had a “crap” that he must attend to. 


taught, he replied, “*O, yes, I have 
teached a heap.” His skill was tested 
in spelling. Six words had been pro- 
nounced to him, when he broke forth, 
**Q, you need not pronounce any more 
words to me, I am a whale to spell !” 


Signe | stand it no longer ; 
In answer to a question if he had ever | 


The Superintendent told him perhaps he 
was, but he had missed four out of the 
six. This rather disconcerted him, buthe 
gathered up his courage with, ‘‘ Put out 
some more, mister.” To the question 
What is Arithmetic ? His reply was, 
when he saw it.” The Superintendent 
He was asked the sign 
for Addition, Subtraction and other signs 
common to every Arithmetic, of which 
he knew nothing. Finally he could 


in this manner: ‘See here, mister, I 
know nothing about A/gedra — never 
studied mor’n two hours in my life.” 
He was asked what 540 acres of land 
would cost, at $203 per acre. He said 
**it depended on how the question was 
stated ;” and finally gave for an answer 
$10,482. The Superintendent told him, 


| return and secure his “crap.” 





he relieved himself | 


he (the Sup’t) thought he would not give 
him a certificate. He began to plead, 
and said he “had a rés¢ng on his hand, 
and could not work ;” at this the Super- 
intendent reminded him of his haste to 
He 
pleaded so hard, that the Superintend- 
ent gave him another try. Suttice it to 
say he did not get a certificate ; and, 
after listening to some wholesome ad- 
vice, he departed. And yet this candi- 
date has taught some six.terms in South- 
west Missouri, and was armed with two 
or three certificates from former Super- 
intendents. Better go without schools 
than have such excuses for teachers. 
Is it a wonder that the schools are of a 
low grade? 

The Superintendent informed me that 
he often had such characters present 
themselves for examination, and that 
they went away with “‘fleas in their ears.” 

Southwest Missouri, July, 1869. as 
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A WARNING. 





T the earnest solicitation of a 
large number of school officers 
and teachers, we publish ex- 
tracts from one or two letters, 
which are only a sample of a 
large number of others which 
we have received. 


We strike out what we consider the. 


more objectionable features of their com- 
munications, for any person has a right 
to print and sell any map which he 
can persuade the people to buy. The 
State Superintendent, in his published 
official list, recommended Camp’s (AZit- 
chell’s) Outline Map and Key, we 
suppose because he considered them the 
best. As we said before, people have 
a perfect right to buy others if they 
choose ; but to the letters: 

Editor Journal of Education : 

Dear Sir: I wish to sound a note of 
warning, through the columns of the 
JOURNAL, concerning a set of maps pur- 
porting to be of some use in our District 
Schools, called ‘‘Israel’s Ancient Out- 
line Maps.” They are very ancient, 
and sold at $39 per set of eight maps, 
all printed on one sheet. I learn that 
quite a number have been sold in Perry 
and adjoining counties, and those who 
have bought are, in my opinion, them- 
selves sold to the tune of about $35, for 
the maps are not of much use in District 
or Sunday Schools. 

Yours truly, 
E. A. ANGELL, 
Prin. Perryville Public School. 


Ironton, Mo., June 21, 1869. 
Editor Journal of Education; 
Sir: A man by the name of A. B. 


Israel, styling himself as the author or 
proprietor of Israel’s Ancient and Mod- 
ern Outline Maps, Geography, etc., had 
sent some one out here to engage his 
works to the different School Districts 
in the county. Some two weeks ago, 
he was here himself, and obtained orders 
from six different Directors to the Treas- 
urers of the different Townships for 
$39 each. These orders he has cashed 
here, but since he left, the fact has come 
to light that these different Directors 
have not received the works, nor have 
they, up to this time, anything at all to 
show where they are to come from, and 
I am of opinion that the transaction is 
a swindle. I did not buy his works 
myself, but if in your power to aid those 
who have bought by such information 





as you may be in possession of, or able 
to obtain, in reference to the where- 
abouts of said Israel—whether he has 
any establishment, or is in connection 
with a house furnishing these works. 
If he cannot be reached to be han- 
dled according to law, he should at 
least be prevented, as far as could be, 

from imposing on others elsewhere. 
Any information or assistance in this 
matter would be gratefully acknowl- 

edged by those concerned. 
Very respectfully, 

Jno. A. MILLER, 

Director Ironton School District. 


We know nothing about this person, 
only from these and other similar com- 
plaints; but, to prevent all difficulties 
of this kind in the future, and because 
it seems to be called for, we publish a 
letter given us by Hon. T. A. Parker, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools : 


OFFICE OF STATE SUPERINTEND'T PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
City of Jefferson. 
To School Officers and Teachers: 


I take pleasure in recommending to 
your favorable consideration the West- 
ern Publishing and School Furnishing 
Establishment, located in St. Louis, at 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, in the Poly- 
technic Institute. The gentlemen con- 
ducting it are known to me as men of 
probity, enterprise, and large experi- 
ence in educational matters. Their list 
comprises globes, charts of all kinds, 
outline maps, philosophical, chemical, 
and illustrative apparatus, together with 
a large variety of school furniture. 
This establishment seems to fully meet a 
want long felt by the educational inter- 
ests of the State. 

Yours very truly, etc., 
T. A. Parker, Supt. 


State University of Columbia—The Fe- 
male Department of the Normal 
School. 


N this department, arrangements 
have been made to secure to young 
ladies all the advantages of the 
University, while they will re- 
ceive special care and supervision 
in as high a degree as in any 
female school in the country. There is 
no good reason why the State should 
exclude one half its population from 
the advantages of its highest institution 
of education. 





In addition to the regular teachers 
of this department, the University 
Professors will render aid in their re- 
spective branches of study. 





The advantages of library, apparatus, 
observatory, and other appointments, 
will be open to the female pupils. It 
is difficult to see how any other female 
school in the State can aflord advantages 
equal to those afforded by this depart- 
ment. 

The plan contemplates the least ex- 
pense possible to its pupils—and also 
other benefits : 

1st. There is no tuition fee—the 
small sum of ten dollars to each pupil 
being required to meet various incidental 
expenses. 

2d. Board and room rent are placed 
at absolute cost, Prof. and Mrs. Ripley 
of the Normal College, forming a part 
of the family or club arrangement, de- 
signed to cheapen boarding, securing 
also perfect supervision. 

3d. The plan is entirely different from 
that of institutions open to both sexes— 
the school, in fact, being separate, but 
belonging to the same system. 

4th. Certain University lectures will 
be open to students of both sexes, pre- 
cisely as they are now open to ladies in 
the London University, or in the great 
English University at Cambridge. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

R. Wm. Conyer, of Mexico, 
writes to the Messenger a let- 
ter containing some practical 

2 suggestions in regard to the 

<>" working of the School-law. 
" We are glad to see the interest 

which is being manifested by the people 
in this matter. Mr. Conyer says: **Our 

township organizations are in such a 

backward condition, that the section 
requiring but one director should be 
put back as it stood before, to three. 

If the duties of this office are dis- 

charged faithfully, it will require more 

time than most people in the rural dis- 
tricts can devote to it, especially as there 
is no pay in the matter,—then we not 
only have the services of three men, but 
we have their counsel also, and are more 
apt to move along in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority ot the people. 

Another wrong in the bill is, that the 

director cannot discharge the teacher, 





although the district may be greatly dis- 
satisfied, but if the thing is done at all 
it must be done by the township board 
of education. Why not let the district 
through its director manage its own 
matters ?” 
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THE ECLIPSE. 
E have postponed the publi- 
cation of this number of our 
JOURNAL a few days in order 
that we might present to our 
<@ readers, by the accompany- 
ing cuts, an accurate view of 
the recent eclipse, as it appeared at St. 
Louis. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. Louis Soldan, Secretary of the 
Neue Welt Printing Company, for the 
diagrams, which were designed by Wm. 
Einbeck, of this city, for our German 
contemporary, the ewe Welt, and en- 
graved to show the phases of the eclipse 
as visible from the Observatory of Wash- 
ington University. 

According to the calculation made by 
Chancellor Chauvenet, of the Univer- 
sity, the sun’s greatest obscuration was 
fully 0.99, and the appearance of the 
grand phenomenon was very fairly re- 
presented by the following diagram, 
The letter E represents the moon’s posi- 
tion at the commencement of the eclipse, 
and the letter F its position at the close. 
C D show the sun’s edge when the ob- 
scuration was greatest : 








accuracy as if the rare event were one 
of the daily occurrences of the celestial 
mechanism. Atthree minutes past four 
the moon began creeping over the sun. 
It entered the sun’s disk on its lower 
limb, and covered it, to our view, until 
about five or six minutes after five 
o’clock, when only a small crescent of 
deep-colored light remained visible. 
The thermometer had fallen to 70° 
Fahrenheit; the darkness was much 


deeper than had been anticipated. At 


the moment of the greatest obscuration, 
the landscape offered a wonderfully 
mysterious aspect. The grass and the 
foliage of the trees became of a deep 
blueish shade; the faces of the friends 
around us were pale, as if lightened by 
ghostly flames; well-known people 
looked like strangers traveling by moon- 
light through a forest. The Mississippi 
offered the sight of a broac, dark belt, 
fastened across a still darker country. 
The change from full daylight to the 
shadow of a late evening was so sudden 
that it filled the imagination with awe. 
Every one was under the influence of 
that singular sentiment of mystery which 
we always feel when the common order 
of things is suddenly changed, and seems 
to be ruled by other laws than those 
with which we are familiar. The sky 
also presented an uncommonly interest- 
ing aspect, though it was less attractive 
than the scenery around us. At the 
instant of the greatest obscuration, and 

















At the predicted time, the eclipse 
commenced, reached the greatest ob- 
scuration, and ended with the same 


a few minutes even previous to it, some 
stars became visible in the neighbor- 
hood of the sun, At five minutes after 





five o’clock, the moon was distinctly 
observed, surrounded by a bright cor- 
ona. This was the great crisis in the 
phenomenon, and the sublime spectacle 
lasted but a few minutes, when the moon 
continued on its way, forming a reverse 
crescent as it passed slowly off the sun’s 
disk. The greatest obscuration lasted 
about five seconds, and the darkness 
was such that it was difficult to read. 


SUN, MOON, AND EARTH. 


The accompany- 
ing diagram exhi- 
bits the relative 
positions of the 
sun, moon, and 
earth at the time 
of the eclipse.— 
The lowest globe 
represents the 
earth. The point 
H is the position 
of our State, and 
the line C D re- 
presents its hori- 
zon. S represents 
the South Pole, N 
the North Pole, 
and A B corres- 
ponds to the posi- 
tion of the earth’s 





equator. 





WE have been honored with calls the 
past few weeks from a large number of 
the leading educators of the West: 
President Read, of the University of the 
State of Missouri; Rev. Dr. Chapin, 
President of Beloit College ; Rev. B. H. 
Smith, President of Christian University 
at Canton, Mo.; with Professor Oval 
Pirkey ; Prof. Ripley, Principal of the 
Normal School of Columbia; Prof. R. 
C. Crompton of Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville ; Hon. V. Dell, President Board 
of Education at Fort Smith, Ark. ; Prof. 
Edwin Clark, Ass’t State Supt. Public 
Schools of this State. Our sanctum has 
thus become a sort of * Educational Ex- 
change,” where all interested are, and 
will be, cordially welcomed. These 
gatherings are mutually profitable to all, 
for the comparison of views, good coun- 
sel given, and harmony of feeling and 
action promoted. 





-An “Angell” gives school officers 
and teachers a ‘“‘warning” in this num- 
ber of the JouRNAL, to which we invite 


the attention of all interested. 
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PLAIN WORDS TO FOOLISH PEOPLE. 





Zz) HE American fondness for titles 
is proverbial, and is a curious 


phenomenon in our rampant | 


Democracy. It is not always, 
however, unintelligible. We 


can readily understand why our 


people like a military title, especially | 
now. It is an actual diploma. It | 
means ‘‘served in the war.” And | 
which ever side the man may have | 
fought on, he is not ashamed of his | 
He likes it recognized by the | 


record. 


use of his title of Captain or Colonel, | 
and has a right to claim the appellation | 
he has earned. But when we get to | 


civilian titles, we confess ourselves 
afloat. What, for example, do nine 
men out of ten, who wear the title of 
‘* Professor” occupy themselves about 
to entitle them to it? What do they 
assume by this distinction? Or rather, 
in many cases, on what assumption do 
their admirers thrust it upon them ? 


We know an excellent County Super- 


intendent of Schools, whose friends | 
have dubbed him quite against his own | 
will with this appellation. He has con- | 


tended against it, and protested, but 
to no avail. 


evitable as a postage stamp. Strangers 
introduced to him know him by no 
other title. It may not bring down his 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, but 
he expects to look back from the 
Spirit-world and read the obnoxious 
epithet on his tombstone. It is to 
help this poor fellow that we write 
this article. 

Few people who use this word ever 
give any thought to its meaning. They 
think it involves some kind of literary 
or scholastic eminence, besides reflect- 
ing back a kind of glory on the friends 
and townsmen of the unfortunate victim. 
But it actually has a significance of its 
own, if people only knew it. 
the word its own interpreter, a ‘ Pro- 


fessor” isa Professtonal instructor inany | 


specific branch of science or literature. 


A man whose business it is—permanent 


occupation—to instruct the students in 
a College in Latin or Chemistry, is a 


Professor of Latin or Chemistry. Re- | 


duce boot-blacking to a science, and 
the man who makes it his business to 
instruct others in it, may be a Professor 


of Boot-blacking. Buta starving County ' 


They stick, and it sticks. | 
On letters addressed to him it is as in- | 


To make | 


| Superintendent in Southwest Missouri, 
| What is he Professor of? 

No one but a fool or a mountebank 
ever assumes this title voluntarily. 
Since we find ourselves so far on the 
way to Asia, we need not be surprised 
at the Orientalism which calls a barber 
, shop a ** Tonsorial Palace,” or the boss 
He is 
| not a Professor, however, if he shaves 
To claim the title he must be a 
teacher of shavers, and at the head not 
of a * Tonsorial Palace,” but of an 
| “Institute” or a ‘ University.” 


| barber a * professor” of the art. 


| others. 


‘* A word to the wise is sufficient.” 
We have given this subject more than 
. a single word, because we address not 
| the wise, but (saving your presence, 
reader, ) the foolish. Leave the word 
to the College dignitaries and the Corn 
doctors, but spare our 
Superintendents. 


unoffending 


[Please spare us, too.—-Ep. ] 





—* 
> 


HOME CULTURE. 





Gare influence of home training 
~ upon progress at school can 
scarcely be estimated. 

“ey I have known many cases in 
which the best efforts of instruc- 

tors have been neutralized if not 
| completely baffled by parental training, 
| or, what is worse, the want of it. The 
| parent or guardian who habitually in- 
dulges the caprices of the child, allow- 
ing him to pursue his own inclinations, 


need not leok for scholastic excellence, - 


| 
| or even mediocrity. 

Indulgent but misguided parent, no 
matter how high your hopes have been 
raised, they are destined to disappoint- 
' ment. Your child cannot become a 
| scholar—not even proficient in an aver- 
| age degree. Stifle in your bosom every 
ambitious desire that your offspring 
should be honored and respected when 
you retire from the scene. He conducts 
at school much the same asathome. He 
has never been taught self-denial at 
home, and he will not practice it at 
_ school. 


His training cannot to any con- 
siderable extent be of a-domestic nature. 
| He has never studied with prolonged 
| diligence upon any subject—has never 
subordinated his wishes to those of any 
| other person. He will not willingly do it 
| now—will never do it cheerfully. The 
| efforts of the teacher for the pupil’s 
reformation do not meet with a second 














at home. Most likely your child will 
be a failure. Those school exercises in 
which pupils more happily circum- 
stanced engage so eagerly have no 
attractions for him. He has no heart 
in all this business of education; does 
not know what it means—will never 
know. All his operations are merely 
mechanical. He hangs a dead weight 
upon the class and the school. His 
school days over, society must take up 
the burden. He is impatient of the 
restraint of the school-room, and invents 
every imaginable cause for excuse there- 
from. The satisfaction derived from 
tasks well performed has for him no 
meaning. He is peevish and dictatorial 
in his intercourse with his fellow pupils. 
I have not described a rare or an excep- 
tional character. 





Nearly every teacher 
can go into his school, to-morrow morn- 
ing, and designate with fearful certainty 
one or more pupils, male and female, 
that will exactly answer the description. 
Parents must unite with teachers in de- 
veloping positive traits of character. 
Let the pupil understand that though 
a game at ball, a trip to town or the 
country, a hunting and fishing excursion 


are well enough in their places, yet they : 


must never interfere with more inportant 
matters. Parental treatment slays the 
youth of our land by thousands. 
f eee 

S<YALE COLLEGE honors itself in con- 
ferring the degree of Master of Arts on 
Mr. Wm. T. Harris, the Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of St. Louis. The 
diploma certifying this action declares 
this to have been done ‘‘in consideration 
of Mr. Harris’s services to the cause of 
education and to that of philosophy.” 
The Daily Republican says: 


‘The creation of the philosophical and art 
societies of this city was principally his work, 
and for the last three years he has edited the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, a periodical 
which has rapidly found its way through all 
the countries of the English tongue. Mr. 
Harris is now in the prime of his manhood. 
He is thirty-three or thirty-four years old. 
The best instructors in this country, and one 
may well say the philosophical thinkers 
everywhere, regard him as their equal, and to 
a worthier man in every respect Yale College 
certainly could not have conferred its highest 
scientific degrees.” : 

Miss Hitrty Macrnn is after our 
friend, Prof. Greenwood, but we rather 
think he can take care of himself and 
his “‘diagrams.” 

St ee eee eee 


Noruinc so adorns the face as cheer- 
fulness. When the heart is in flower, 
its bloom and beauty pass to the features. 
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Book Patives. 


Papers FROM OVER THE WATER. By 
Sinclair Tousey. New York: American 
News Co. For sale by St. Louis Book and 
News Co., Saint Louis. 


THE O_p Wortp in Its New Face. By 
Henry W. Bellows. New York, Harper 
& Bros., $t. Louis Book and News Co., 
St. Louis. 


Every American of average intelli- 
gence, or of a considerably lower stand- 
ard, who visits Europe, can easily enjoy 
the cheap satisfaction of seeing his let- 
ters in print, and can acquire as much 
local celebrity as he desires. But so 
many volumes have been published of 
European travel, that the public have 
begun to feel themselves tolerably en- 
lightened on the subject ; and now, 
when such books appear, we infer 
either a great deal of hardihood in the 
author, or else some special merit in the 
books themselves which has commended 


them to the publisher. In the volumes 


before us, we are glad to recognize the 


latter quality. In this they agree, while 
in all other respects they differ as widely 
as can be conceived. 

Mr. Tousey sees Europe with the 


eyes of a driving, practical Yankee ; 


and tells what he sees without pedantry 
or affectation. If he found any places 
where he shed tears, he spares 
his readers the briny effusion. He 
notices how they lift stone in Berne, 
and handle bricks in Paris, how the 
little pigs go to market in Geneva, and 
how the raisin girls victimize travelers 
in Malaga ; how the Escurial looks 
and Vittoria smells. He tries on Char- 
lemagne’s crown and pooh-poohs at his 
scepter, and then, like a heretical Yan- 
kee as he is, indulges in an apotheosis 
of the newspaper and the steam-engine. 
He goes at one jump from banks to 
ballet-dancers ; tells us John Bright 
reminds him of Senator Wilson, and 
that Rothschild’s palace in Geneva 
don’t begin to compare with Morris 
Ketchum’s, at Westport, Ct. ;—and so, 
with every one of his senses fully 
awake, he observes and describes what 
his eyes, nose and ears tell him, the 
things that thousands will enjoy read- 
ing. 

Dr. Bellows’ two handsome volumes 
are of a totally different character. 
They are what we might expect from 
the author—a man of scholarly attain- 
ments, of broad and elegant culture, 
the minister of a wealthy metropo!itan 





church, and the leading Unitarian of | 
the country ; an eminent philanthropist, 


President of the Sanitary Commission, 


visiting Europe for the second time, 
with wealth, leisure, and the passport 
of his own reputation. Nothing that 
he could write could fail to be interest- 
ing and instructive—not more for the 
clear description of what he actually 
sees, than for the pointed and philos- 
ophical reflections suggested by every 
object of note. Dr. Bellows extended 
his travels to Egypt and the East, as 
faras Damascus. Both volumes abound 
in hints and observations concerning 
government, religion, and every topic 
relating to public and social life and 
manners in the countries he visited, 
which give them a permanent value. 
We hardly need commend them to those 
to whom the name of the author has 
not done so already. 

Oh! for the day when books like this 
shall displace those now used as readers 
in our higher schools 
THACKERAY’S Novets—Household Edition. 

FrieLtps, Oscoop & Co: Boston. For 


sale by the St. Louis Book & News Co., 
St. Louis. 


We can not better express the feel- 
ings of all lovers of Thackeray than 
by using the words of Ed. E. Hale, in 
his Ingham Papers. In alluding to the 
pleasant social intercourse of the two 
or three families who figure in his book, 
he says of the reunions: 











‘*We talk, or we play besique, or Mrs. 
Haliburton sings, or we sit on the stoup”’ 
(a good New York or Pennsylvania Dutch- 


man would have said stoop) ‘‘and hear the 
crickets sing, but when there is a new Trol- 
lope or Thackeray—alas, there will never be 


another new Thackeray !—all else has always 
been set aside till we have read that aloud.’’ 


‘‘ Aloud,” that’s the way to read 
Thackeray. One can get at the story 
by reading sulkily to one’s self, but how 
much shrewd philosophy—how much 
clever satire one misses. One can fancy 
how the Hales and Inghams and Hali- 
burtons would love Thackeray; and 
how when the reading of that last 
chapter he wrote was finished, they 
would talk of him as of a lost friend, 
and not of the hero. ‘*How much we 
had prized him—how strange it was 
that there was ever a day when we did 
not know about him—how strange it 
was that anybody should call him cyni- 
cal, or that men must apologize for 
him.” All this is very natural to those 
who have learned to appreciate Thack- 
eray. 








The present edition is gotten up in 
beautiful style in green and gold, hand- 
somely printed at the Riverside Press ; 
the type rather small, but not too small 
for the price. You must not expect 
everything for a dollar and a quarter. 

But won’t the Inghams and Halibur- 
tons look in vain for the charming ini- 
tial letters with which the pencil of the 
author, not less facile than his pen, was 
wont to decorate his pages. Ah! Messrs. 
Publishers, how many old Thackeray 
lovers would gladly have given another 
half-dollar to see these familiar cuts in 
your handsome volumes! We wish you 
quick sales and comfortable profits, but 
Oh, when this Household Edition is all 
sold, pray give us a complete one. 


WatTERLOoO—G, P. Putnam, New York; 
For sale by St. Louis Book and News Co., 
St. Louis, 


Is another of the Erckman-Chatrian 
stories. It begins with a charming pic- 
ture of domestic life in a provincial city 
of France half a century ago. This is 
but an introduction, however, to the 
most vivid word painting of war, from 
the point of view of the reluctant con- 


script, that can be conceived. If any 


| body wants to know what war is, 


stripped of its pomp and glitter, or cares 
to read of scenes and incidents that 
make one’s flesh creep, let him read this 
book. 


Ruetoric: A Text Book, designed for use 
in Schools and Colleges, and for private 
study. By Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., L.L.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publish- 
ers. For sale by E. P. Gray, St. Louis. 
We have carefully examined this 

work, and fully endorse the following 

from the Cenxtral Christian Advocate: 

‘*The book is systematically arranged, and 
the discussions are exceedingly plain and 
concise. Any of these chapters might be 
put upon the blackboard in a table, or dia- 
gram, Which would place the whole subject 
before a class. With such a text book every 
good teacher will be delighted. It is enough 
to say of such a work that it is an admirable 
text book. We commend it to students and 
teachers.” 

Just think of it, teaching ‘‘ Oratory” 
by a “‘ diagram” ona blackboard. This 
is the practical way though, not only 
to teach this, but nearly all the other 
branches of education. Use the ‘ sight 
sense” as much as possible with others. 


Messrs. J. B. Lipprncortt & Co., 
Philadelphia, have ready the first five 
parts of fheir “ Universal Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Biography and Mytho- 
logy,” by Dr. J. Thomas, the learned 
editor of ‘ Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of the World.” Such a work 
of reference is greatly needed, and its 
issue will be warmly welcomed both 
by scholars and by general readers. 
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Drvinz Love anp Wisp0M, HEAVEN AND 
Heit. By Emanuel Swedenborg. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. For sale 
in St. Louis by E. P. Gray. 


It is too late in the day to review the 
works of Emanuel Swedenborg. Their 
influence is already too widely felt to be 
affected by our criticism. Those who 
are accustomed to judge of the results 
of these teachings by the comparative 
feebleness of the organization known as 
the ‘“‘ New Church,” are greatly in error. 
The object of Swedenborg was not to 
found a new church, but to instigate 
reformation in the existing organiza- 
tions, and here his influence has been 
felt in almost every branch of the 
Church. Old dogmas have been over- 
turned, old notions of scriptural exegesis 
annihilated, and new ideas of life, death, 
and the future existence have grown up, 
which are based on his interpretation 
of Scripture, and are commanding the 
attention of thoughtful men of all de- 
nominations. 


It is a fact not generally understood, 


.that the New or Swedenborgian Church 


has a separate existence only from the 
necessity of an organization to dissem- 
inate these doctrines, while many who 
accept them wholly or in part, are found 
in every church. 


Of the mechanical execution of this 
edition, we cannot speak too highly. But 
of that the name of the publisher is a 
guarantee. Itis unfortunate thatthe style 
of the translation is so far removed from 
clear idiomatic English, for the books 
deserve to be better known and under- 
stood. 


ForreIGN Missions: 'I'HEIR RELATIONS AND 
Cuiaims. By Rufus Anderson, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. Forsale in 
St. Louis by E. P. Gray. 


Dr. Anderson has brought to the 
work which he now gives to the public 
every qualification necessary to insure its 
success. His long connection with the 
A. B. C. F. M., his personal survey of 
the foreign mission field, together with 
the vast amount of material furnished to 
his hand by missionaries on the ground, 
have combined to make this a standard 
work upon the subject of which it treats. 
If it shall do anything to stimulate mis- 
sionary and educational work at home, 
we shall rejoice in its large circulation. 
ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, Designed 

for Academies and High Schools. By 

Elias Loomis, L.L. D. New York: Har- 


per & Brothers. For Sale by E. P. Gray, 
St. Louis. 





Magazine Potices, 





| 


The Radical, for August, is better | 


than it professes to be—~in matter and 
manner. In its ‘Reviews and Notices” 
it copies a part of the essay of W. T. 
Harris, editor of the fournal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy. This essay is ‘‘pro- 
nounced by some to be superior as a 
work of art criticism to anything that 
has hitherto appeared in the English 
language.” 
The following is a fair statement of 
its platform in its own words: 
‘*‘Confiding more in the natural force 
of ideas, for the progress and meliora- 
tion of society, than in the good offices 
of the best-disposed institution; in the 
spirit of liberty, steadily burning in the 
soul of man, rather than in the wisest 
prescriptions of political or ecclesiastical 
art—we are ambitious, by the discussion 
of ideas and principles, to fortify indi- 
viduals in their trust of spiritual laws, 
and in an unwavering reliance on the 
protections of heroic character.” 
Appleton’s Fournal of Literature, 
Science and Art, has already won for 
itself a place, and it will constantly grow 
into a wider sphere of influence among 
a large class of our people who find 
leisure to study science and art. 
Hlearth and Home, by S. M. Pittin- 
gele & Co.—We said after reading a few 
articles of this paper, that it was emi- 
nently worthy all the good things said 
of it, and we are more fully confirmed 
in the opinion with each succeeding 
number. 


The National Sunday School 
Teacher, published by Adams, Black- 
mer & Lyon, Chicago, for August, is 
on our table, brimful, as usual, of val- 
uable matter for Sunday school workers. 
Among the articles are, ‘“‘ Object Teach- 
ing, by Mrs. Willing ;” ‘‘ Dr. Bushnell 
on Sunday schools,” which is worth the 
yearly subscription of the Magazine. 
We know it must be a welcome visitor 
to its 25,000 patrons, and our advice to 
every teacher and minister, who is not 
already a reader of the Zeacher, is to 
send for it. 


The Eelectic Magazine continues to 
present itself with its steady flow of in- 
teresting and instructive matter. Bene- 
ficial for those who would learn what 
the world of literature, science, and art 
are accomplishing. Its reviews are 
especially clear and reliable. Col. J. 
Pelton publisher, New York. 








The Galaxy, for August.— Put 
Yourself in His Place” is continued in 
this number. ‘‘The Race for Com- 
mercial Supremacy in Asia,” by Rich- 
ard J. Winton (with Map), is an article 
of great interest and value, and is withal 
one of the best written papers in this 
number. ‘ The Age of Burlesque,” by 
Richard Grant White, is a faint attempt 
at the sensational, with little wit and 
less wisdom. We turn from this to the 
Galaxy Miscellany, Literature and Art, 
and Nebula, by the Editor, all of which 
are fresh and interesting. 


The Riverside, for August, with its 
illuminated cover and tinted frontis- 
piece, and its droll stories, and droller 
specimens of Lucky’s pictures, is all 
that children can ask in the way of a 
Magazine. 

We are always sure of a good time 
with the little folks, and ‘“‘big” ones 
too, when we take home the Riverside. 


The Christian Examiner, for July. 
Edited by H. W. Bellows.—The ar- 
ticle on the Study of German in 
America, by C. H. Brigham, will 
attract attention, and that on Religious 
Tendencies in the United States, by A. 
D. Mayo, will also be read with inter- 
est. Dr. Noyes’s Translation of the 
New Testament, by H. G. Spaulding, 
and Spanish Orientalism compared with 
Scripture, are good articles. Then we 
have also a Review of Current Litera- 
ture, which is discriminating, critical, 
James Miller, Publisher. 

The American Agriculturist, Aug. 
1869. New York: Orange, Fudd & 
Co.—This is a magazine for the farm, 
garden and household; and any one 
whose avocations are connected with 
either, will find $1.50 a year invested in 
a subscription about as profitably laid 
out as he has a right to expect. Oldand 
young of both sexes will be pleased and 
instructed by it. We especially notice 


its illustrations, which in design and 
execution are not surpassed by any pop- 
ular magazine in the country. 


and just. 


The Yale Literary Magazine closes 
its thirty-fourth volume with toned paper 
and a general aspect of mechanical neat- 
ness. There is abler writing, a better 
variety and a smarter wit in this num- 
ber than we recollect to have seen for 
some time. The “ Lit” amply sustains 
the reputation of former years. We 
wish the new board of editors the fullest 
success. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Apair County.—The Yournal at 
Kirksville says, in regard to the North 
Missouri Normal School, ‘that the 
catalogue received shows an attendance 
during the past school year of 423 stu- 
dents—about double the number attend- 
ing any other collegiate institution in 
Missouri, out of St. Louis. The Normal 
claims to be a live school, up with the 
times, and built solely on merit. Its 
faculty contains twelve teachers.” It 
enterprise, ability and devotion insure 
success, Professor Baldwin and his able 
corps of assistants will achieve it. 


FRANKLIN County.—A correspond- 
ent of the Appeal gives this piece of 
sound advice to the school officers of 
that county : 


Local Directors, be guarded whom you 
employ as teachers; for oft times it is they 
who are responsible for how the character of 
the youths are moulded, as the future rulers 
of this great Republic. Then let not Mis- 
souri be found wanting when weighed in the 
scales with other great States. 

Allow no prejudices, political, or otherwise, 
to rule your action in the selection of a 
teacher. 

I. Know them to be competent in all the 
branches required to be taught in your school. 

2. That they be ‘‘ temperate in all things,”’ 
and require them to furnish certificates of 
good character and standing in society. 


Reynotps County.— Mr. L. A. 
Thorps writes us a word of thanks and 
of commendation, for the Yournal of 
Education, and says that a very gene- 
ral interest is being felt in Reynolds 
county in the success and prosperity of 
their schools. The teachers and officers 
are wide-awake and in earnest in their 
eflorts to organize and sustain a good 
He has 
traveled about five hundred miles, deliv- 
ered a number of addresses on this 
subject, and will, with the aid of the 
teachers, organize a Teacher’s Institute 
this year. 

LAWRENCE CounTy.—From a pri 
vate note we learn that the Normal 
School building at Marionville is pro- 
gressing fast; they hope to finish it this 
fall. Cropsare splendid. Immigration 
The people are industrious, 


system of popular education. 


pours in. 
and Southwest Missouri is prospering 
in every way. 

They want the South-west Pacific 
Railroad completed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. So do we. 

RanvorpH County.—The Randolph 
Citizen says: ‘‘ The educational advan- 
tages of Randolph county are sufficient 
for its population. Nearly every sub- 


in the present day. 





district has now a commodious frame 
school house, built upon improved 
plans, while the county seat prides 
itself in Mount Pleasant College (to be 
re-opened in September), and the flour- 
ishing District (graded) school. Almost 
every neighborhood is supplied with 
churches of some of the Protestant de- 
nominations.” 

Texas.—A friend of free schools 
writing from Anderson county, Texas, 
says: ‘*Our new constitution will create 
a magnificent fund for common schools. 
It includes ‘ all the old fund left, a poll 
tax of one dollar,’ one fourth of a// taxes 
and all funds received from the sale of 
school lands. We intend to study the 
modus operandi of your Missouri sys- 
tem and other of the Northwestern States, 
before we fully commit ourselves to any 
finality. Send Yournal of Education 
regularly.” 








Solutions to Last Month’s Queries. 

No. 4—Minstrels and minstrelsy are 
the bywords of public scorn; nor is 
there immediate hope of the prevalence 
of a more truthful sentiment. Dark 
and sorrowful, indeed, is the poet’s lot 
For myself, I feel 
oppressed by a sense of desolation, but 
I will still cherish my harp as my best 
friend amid the deepening shadows of 
my life. Though the voice of shame 
be hushed, though glory be no longer 
the guerdon of song, still will I confide 
in its ultimate triumphs and enduring 
power so long as the spirit of love and 
the genius of freedom inhabit the human 
heart. 

No. 5—Iron, 775.5 lbs. nearly ; water, 
307 lbs. nearly. 

No. 6—Allowing 15 lbs. to the square 
inch, the atmospheric pressure on the 
earth is 12,042,604,800,000,000,000 Ibs. 

No. 7—Heat—1, has no weight; 2 is 
not sensible to vision; 3, may exist 
without light or fire; 4, acts on all 
bodies ; 5, impresses our sense of touch ; 
6, attends every operation of nature ; 
7, radiates from all bodies in all direc- 
tions ; 8, acts most forcibly in straight 
lines ; 9, may be reflected from polished 
surfaces; 10, is variably conducted by 
different mediums ; 11, may be concen- 
trated in a focus. 

No. 8—246—head, 60; spine and ap- 
purtenances, 52; limbs, 134, and com- 
posed of phosphate of lime, 51.04 parts ; 
cartilage, 32.17; carbonate of lime, 
11.30; fluate of lime, 2.00; chloride of 
sodium, 1.20; phosphate of magnesia, 
1.16; other matter, 1.13. 





DES MOINES VALLEY RAILROAD. 


A recent trip over this road convinces 
us that our St. Louis merchants will 
find it to their interest to cultivate the 
trade of the Des Moines Valley to a 
much larger extent than they have been 
in the habit of doing in the past. This 
road is in splendid condition, running 
two express trains daily each way be- 
tween Keokuk and Des Moines, and 
will give every facility possibie to its 
patrons. 

The country through which it passes 
is unexcelled for beauty and fertility, 
and its close connections with roads 
crossing at several important points, 
gives access to all the larger towns in 
the State. Our teachers and business 
men need to familiarize themselves more 
with the topography of the country 
tributary to us, and the best way to reach 
these places. 

seeatiomhpetiglanell 
Miss M. G. Hillman’s Stoddard Addition 
Select School. 











The Select School of Miss M. G. 
Hillman, at No. 624 Beaumont street, 
can be commended to the residents of 
Stoddard Addition and vicinity as emi- 
nently worthy of patronage. Its success 
in the year that it has been established 
has been very decided, and the results 
of Miss Hillman’s teaching have justified 
the announcement contained in her 
circulars. Her former large experience 
in Eastern schools of the highest stand- 
ard has been only repeated in St. Louis, 
and her pupils have shown remarkable 
accuracy of acquirement, promptness in 
showing the knowledge they had, ex- 
cellence in enunciation and reading, and 
thoroughness in whatever they were 
Such results, with a select class 
of pupils, made her closing exhibition a 
real treat. In addition to the faculty of 
teaching, Miss H. has a peculiar power 
in governing and controlling pupils, by 
arare force of quiet dignity. She se- 
cures thorough discipline through moral 
means, and calls out the love of her 
pupils as well as their reverence. It is 
questionable, indeed, which is the more 
desirable about her school, the intellec- 
tual or the moral fruits secured. Both 
combined furnish opportunities for the 
education of the young of both sexes, 
where they may enjoy superior tuition 
and influence, with a very select class 
of children. 


taught. 
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Examination and Institute—Monroe Co., 
Illinois. 

OUNTY Superintendents un- 
doubtedly stand at the head 
of educational interests in their 
various counties. The condi- 
tion of the schools, to a con- 
siderable extent, and with but 

few exceptions, is whatever they may 
make it. Hence, in many of the elec- 
tions for these officers, the lines are 
drawn upon these facts: Is he who 
presents himself an efficient school man? 
Does he feel such an interest in the de- 
tails of school matters as to elevate the 
standard of teaching, and thereby secure 
a return to the people, in the education 
of the youth, of the expenditure inci- 
dental to the running of the schools? 
Does he understand the letter and spirit 
of the school law, and will he work 
according to their requirements, irre— 
spective of all other considerations ?— 
These are true tests and noble tests, to 
be greatly preferred to any partisan 
clique or personal preferences. They 
are suggested by a perusal of the school 
law of our neighboring State, and the 
course pursued by the County Superin- 
tendent of Monroe county, who issues 
certificates only at certain appointed 
times, of which due notice is given, and 
after a careful examination is passed, in 
which both the oral and written methods 
are pursued, touching the ¢echuzral 
and rational knowledge of teachers in 
the branches prescribed by the law. 
Their methods of teaching, experience, 
and success, are also taken into con- 
sideration. The examination is im- 
mediately followed by Institute exer- 
cises, conducted by the teachers of the 
county, consisting of essays upon edu- 
cational topics, discussions upon the 
thoughts presented, drills, and instruc- 
tions—all having an aim to make things 
practical in their nature, so as to enable 
the teachers to enter their schools with 
renewed energy. 





New Scuoot For Boys.—Rev. H. 
T. Morton has established a Scientific 
and Classical Institute on the corner of 
Eleventh and St. Charles streets. One 
of our Editors, most competent to decide, 
because his son has attended the school 
during two terms, pronounces this the 
best school in the city. The past labors 
of the Principal is the best guarantee of 
his future success and his proficiency as 
a teacher. 





“From Sedalia—The Normal School a 
Success.” 


f E copy the following from a 


A 


correspondent of the JZs- 
sourt Democrat, which is 
truly encouraging to all 
friends of education. Nor- 
mal schools we must have, 
and, if the State does not establish and 
foster them, it is gratifying to know that 
private enterprise has been so far 
crowned with unexpected success. 

**The Normal School opened here 
this week quite prosperously. There 
are nearly fifty teachers in attendance, 
representing St. Louis, Jefferson City, 
Boonville, Pleasant Hill,Clinton, Brook- 
field, Ironton, Columbia, and _ other 
points. New pupils are constantly ar- 
riving, and we may reasonably expect 
by next week at least one hundred and 
fifty students. 

There are at least eight prominent 
Normal instructors, who are contribut- 
ing their best services in the different 
departments; the school building is 
admirably suited to the school, the cit- 
izens are generously accommodating 
teachers with board at merely nominal 
rates (lodging and board is had at four 
and a half dollars per week). A model 
primary school is organized, and taught 
by Miss Morris, one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers in the West. With all 
these advantages, why should not this 
school succeed? [Illinois should not be 
allowed to lead Missouri in Normal 
Schools. The State Normal School 
at Bloomington, Illinois, is training six 
hundred teachers. What is there to 
prevent this school so favorably inaugu- 
rated, equaling, if not excelling, that at 
Bloomington. Certainly the day has 
fully come for Normal Schools in Mis- 
souri. We trust that many will yet 
avail themselves of the advantages of 
this school. Pupils will be received on 
any day of the session, which will last 
until August 27th.” 

It will cost you only two dollars a 
week tuition. Why not go and get a new 
inspiration for your work in this atmos- 
phere of professional enthusiasm? We 


prophesy a glorious success for this 
Normal School. 
0» e—_____—_. 

As the first duty of man is to preserve 
himself, so also is it the first duty of the 
State to protect itself. The State that 
does not fulfill the law of preservation 
and destroy everything that would de- 
stroy it, must fall. 








FRUITLAND NORMAL INSTITUTE. 





Prof. J. H. Kerr, County Super- 
intendent of Cape Girardeau county, 
will open a Normal School in the 
Pleasant Hill Academy buildings, 
near Jackson, on the 1st of Septem- 
ber next. 

Prof. Kerr is a graduate of Yale 
College, and brings to his position 
as Principal, not only ripe scholar- 
ship, but a broad, culture gleaned 
from a large and varied experience. 
He understands fully the wants and 
demands of such an institution, and 
has provided for the use of his pupils 
every appliance in the way of maps, 
globes, charts, and other apparatus, 
which experience has demonstrated 
to be useful and necessary. 

We congratulate the citizens of 
Southeast Missouri on the fact that 
they have secured, for the training 
and educating of both teachers and 
pupils, a Christian gentleman com- 
bining so much ability and integrity. 
He has won his way to the hearts 
and confidence of the people of that 
part of the State, and overcome ob- 
stacles which would havediscouraged 
ordinary men. He deserves, and we 
are confident will achieve, success. 

WHO ARE THEY? 

A friend, writing from one of the en- 
terprising towns of the interior, describes 
a ‘*new species” of people. They are 
building a fine school house, and he 
states that the ‘‘ people will be satisfied 
with nothing but a good building, well 
furnished ; but we havea few ‘ Slow-go- 
easy’s, who bother us mzchly, pulling 
the purse strings so tight.” * Slow- 
go-easy’s !” Wonder if they are prevalent 
in the State? Are they desirable? What 
is money for? to wse or hoard? Queer 
“species” these Slow-go-easy’s must be. 


indie 








ScuooL, ARCHITECTURE.—We take 
pleasure in calling the attention of those 
building school houses or churches to 
the card of Mr. Geo. O. Garnsey to be 
found in another column. Mr. Garnsey 
is the author of the article on School 
Architecture published in this Yournal 
in June. Mr. Garnsey was the Chief 
Architect for the New Illinois Capitol 
at Springfield, a building that cost over 
three million dollars. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 





OFFICE antes ye oF PuBLIC Sc ama | 
Yity of Jefferson, July 26, 1 


DITOR JournaL oF Epvuca- 
TION—Dear Sir: Permit me, 
through the columns of your 
valuable paper, to answer the 
numerous inquiries as to who 
shall collect the tax for school 

purposes in the various townships of the 
State. a 

Section 19, page 169, Laws of Mis- 
souri, 1868, says: 

Sec. 19. It shall be the duty of the 
township clerk to collect the various 
estimates, as provided in the preceding 
sections of this act, and immediately on 
the receipt of the tax-book he shall post 
up at the school houses in the various 
subdistricts a notice of the time and place 
for receiving such taxes, which shall be 
considered sufficient notice to the tax- 
payers in such subdistricts, whose duty 
it shall be to pay to said clerk the sums 
thus due on or before the first day of 
September following. 

The act of which this section is a part 
was approved March 25, 1868. 

And this same act, section 30, page 
171, says: 

Sec. 30. All of chapter 46 of the 
General Statutes, from section 1 to sec- 
tion 34, together with all acts and parts 
of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 


On page 172, laws of 1868, section 1 
says: ‘* Whenever the township board 
of education shall have made an esti- 
mate of funds for school purposes in 
their respective townships, and the same 
shall have been assessed as provided in 
sections 21 and 23 of chapter 46, Gen- 
eral Statutes of the State of Missouri, it 
shall be the duty of the county collector 
to proceed forthwith to collect the same 
in like manner as State and County 
revenue is collected,” etc. This section 
refers only to the collection of estimates 
made by township boards, and not to 
estimates made by Jocal directors, and 
township boards are required to make 
estimates only for central high schools 
and schools for colored children. See 
section 15, page 167, and section 24, 
page 170, laws of 1868. 

And, again, this section refers to two 
sections, viz: sections 21 and 23, Gen- 
eral Statutes of Missouri, which were 
repealed the day before this act was 
approved, consequently it can be of no 





effect. This leaves all the estimates, by 
whomsoever made, to be collected by 
the township clerk. 
Very respectfully, 
T. A. PARKER. 


QUERIES. 








Why does the sun shine on the north 
side of a building? 

Will some one solve the following 
example? Given *®+y=11&x+7 
= 7, to find the value of x and y? 


Southwest Missouri 








Arrival and Departure of Trains. 





PACIFIC, 
Leaves. Arrives. 
Mail Train (except Sundays)..-....+.+6 9.30 a. m. 10:20 p. m, 
Express Train (except Saturday )...... 4.45 p. m. 6.00 a.m, 
Franklin Accommodation (ex. Sunday) 6,12 p. m. 7.15 a.m, 
Washington Accommodation .....+..6+ 4.00 p. m. 3.23 p. mn. 
Meramec do. =—_eevvvvccee 1:35 p.m. 


SOUTH PACIFIC. 
Cars leave Seventh st. Pacific depot daily 
(except Sunday), for all stations, at.. 9.50 a.m. 
NORTH MISSOURI. 


Mail and Express (Sundays excepted).. 7:00 a. m. 11:00 p. m. 
Kansas City ‘and St. Joe is xpress (Sun- 










GAYS CXCEPted).cccccccccccccccsssesers § 3:00 p. m. 11:25 a: m. 
St. Charles Accunmodation, No. 1...... 4: 45 p. m. 8:30 a. m. 
CHICAGO AND ALTON. 

— Express (Saturday excepted).. 4:15 p. m. 12:45 p. m. 
Day Express eee ys excepted 6:40 a. m. 10:00 p. m 
Sunday Express.....+.s.+++se0s 4:15 p.m. = ccccccccee 


Jacksonville and Chic - 
days excepted) ee 4:45 p.m. 10:30 a. m. 
Carlinville and Alton Accommods ution, 
(running through to Springfield Satur- 
day night) 








4:45 p. m. 9:15 a.m. 





INDIANAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS LINE. 


Day Express (Sundays excepted)..... + 7:la.m. 8:40 a. m. 
Lightning Express (Saturday excepted) 2:00 p. m. 9:45 p. m, 
Night Express (Sundays excepted)..... 4: 35 p.m. 840 p.m. 
Sunday Train...ssccccecccecceseeseseees 2: 2:00 p. m. 8:40 a. m. 


OHLO AND MISSISSIVII. 







Morning Express (Sundays excepted).. 7:15 a. m. 11:23 a, m 
Night express, daily.....eceseeseseees p.m. 12345 a.m 
Cairo EXxpress....sccscceecccesceseseses 05 p.m. 1:30 p. m. 


ST. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN. 
Trains leave Plum street station— 
For Pilot Knob and intermediate stations, daily, at ...... 8:00 a. 
For Potosi daily (except Sunday) at..... 4 
For Desoto (except Sunday) at.....8:00 
For Carondelet daily (except Sunday s) at 6 5, 8:00, 9:15 and 11:30 
a.m.; 2:00, 4:00, 5:10, 6:30, 7:45 and 11 ‘90D. m. 
Returning will leave— 
Pilot Knob for St. Louis daily at...... sereeccees 3:30 p. m. 
Potosi for St. Louis daily (except Sunc ys) at.. oes 2~4 a.m. 
Desoto for St. Louis daily at 7 and 6:05 p. m. 
Carondelet (except Sundays) at 6:00, 7:05, 7 45.9: wey ead U1: a.m. 
1:15, 2:45, 4:15, 6:00, 8:00 and 10: 45 p. m. 
























GEO. 0. GARNSEY, 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT, 


ROOMS 22, 23 and 24, 
LOMBARD BLOCK, CHICAGO. 





Educational Buildings made a Speci alty. 


T.D. WADSWORTH, M. D., 


Homeopathician & Accoucher. 


Office and Residence, 810 Olive St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Office Hours, 7 to 9 A. M., 12 to2 andi to7 P. M. 
(s Remedies can be sent by Mail. 
Nov— 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
17th Year, 400 Acres, 10 Greenhouses. 


HE largest and best stock, 8,000,000 Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, Grape 
Vines, Small fruits, Apple, and other Nursery 
Stocks, Roses, Bulbs, ete., of choicest sorts and 
shipping sizes, very low for cash. 
Those who would save money will send at once 
two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illinois. 








- STODDARD ADDITION 


SELECT SCHOOL. 


ISS M.G. HILLMAN announces that her 
M 


SELECT SCHOOL 


== FOR — 


BOTH SEXES, 


Uader fourteen years of age, will commence its 


SECOND YEAR, 


Monday, September 6, 
At No. 624 Beaumont Street, 


Between Washington and Lucas avenues. 

The liberal patronage and success of the past 
year warrants the expectation of a superior 
school, and parents may be sure that beside in- 
struction from books, all that is excellent in 
manners and morals will be illustrated and en- 
forced. 


TERMS. 


Two terms it twenty weeks each. 
Pupils recgiv@d) For no- hte 
term. F Seaaty Course; per term. In- 
itial Int¢ymediate, $30 per term.\ Intermediate, 
$10. Lappuages,téach, $10 extra. One half 
tuition payable in advance. 

Fuller foformation willbe, given at the resi- 
dence, 62£-Besuimont- street, where circulars 
may be obtained, and references given to all 
parents of pupils whg have been in attendance. 


COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 
ee EETH EX’ rR ACTED WITH- 
ttcawe TN 


OUT PAIN We originated 
the use of the Nitrous OXIDE 
GAs, and have administered it to over 100,000 
patients without a single failure or accident. 
We agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 
OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 
entirely harmless. 
Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 
Don’t forget the name and number of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 























JOHN H. KOPPELMAN, 


Manufacturer of 


ALL K1403 OF FURNITURE, 
No. 411 MORGAN STREET, 
(Bet. Fourth and Fifth Streets.) 
FACTORY: WARREN STREET, 
(Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts.), 

s'T. LOUIS, MO. 

ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





HE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
Assorment of 


PAPER, 


Envelopes and Printers’ Card. Stock 


In this market, is to be found at 


‘GOODMAN & HOLMES, 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Wholesale 
Dealers. 


(az Cash paid for Paper Stock. 
103 North Second Street, St. Louis. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES OF 


Readers and Spellers 


IN MISSOURI. 


UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 





rPMIL choice of the State Superintendent, and nearly 
every County Superintendent and LEADING EDU- 
CATOR in the State. 
Adupted by unaaimous vote at more than twenty 
Teachers’ Institutes siNCK TUE 1sT OF JANUARY, 1869. 
Although scarcely two yews have clapsed since 
they were first presented fur favorable consideration 
to the people of Missouri, the National Readers and 
Spellers have been introduced aud are 


In Successful Use in fully One-half of the 
Schools of the Stare, 
including a large proportion of the principal cities 
and towns, among which are 
Kansas City, 
St. Charles, 


Brooktield, 
Sedalia, 
Mexico, 
Trenton, 
Jefferson City, 
Independence, 
Rolla, 


Warrensburg, 
Springfield, 
Warrenton, 

und, within the last few months, ut Macon, Cape 
Girardeau, Pieasant Hill, Holden, Potosi, lronton, 
Gallatin, Bethany, Bloomfield, Fredericktown, Bol- 
ivar, Charleston, Versailles, Utica, Richmond, Mo- 
berly, Wellsville, Troy, Hillsboro, Kingsville, Perry- 
ville, Jackson, the State University and Training 
School for Teachers at Columbia, the Normal School at 
Kirksville, und numerous other important cities, 
towns, colleges and institutions of learning, and 
very rapidly gaining. 

It is contidently believed that at ‘the close of the 
next school year, the National Readers and Spellers 
will be virtually unifurm. 


THEIR RECORD ELSEWHERE. 

In addition to their former very extensive use 
throughout the States, the National Readers are re- 
cently adopted for exclusive use in all the Public 
Schools of the STATE OF MINNESOTA (re-adupted 
after five years exclusive use), the STATE OF ALA- 
BAMA, ONE HUNDRED IMPORTANT TOWNS IN OHIO, 
SIXTEEN (of 21) COUNTIES IN NEW JERSEY, the 
Territory of DACOTAH, one hundred important 
towns in MASSACHUSETTS, two hundred cities and 
Loroughs in PENNSYLVANIA, and numerous lead- 
ing cities in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, New York, Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Michigan. 

Used in ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN (of 209) 
ACADEMIES IN NEW YORK STATE. 

The system presented is taught in a large propor- 
tion of the NouMAL SciooLs throughout the United 
States, 

THE NATIONAL READERS, 
Forming of themselves the most complete course of 
Reading and Elocution extant, do not necessitate the 
use of a separate High School Reader, and still an- 
other work on Elocution for advanced classes in High 
Schools and Colleges, 

The Fourth Reader being as large (or larger) and 
of as high a grade as the Sixth of most other series, 
and giving a fuller and more systematic course of 
reading, renders the National by far the cheapest 
series of readers published. 

Many schools use the Third as their highest reader, 
it comparing in size and gradation to the Fifth of 
other series generally. 


Primer (or first book of reading series)...... 64 pp. 
PUNE. ycdu Ss canna ts, incoleis.a'snicbrierslenes 25 °° 
DCT. . Saipan: Suwuse tech sneer cares ones am ** 


Third ‘¢ 
Fourth ‘ 
Fifth “ec ac “é sé 600 tad 
At once the best and the cheapest, they commend 
themselves alike to teachers, pupils and parents. 


(containing treatise on elocution) 288 ‘‘ 
oe 7 “ce se 438 ce 





Monteith and MecNally’s Geographies 
OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED. 

Of the Seven Thousand Public Schools in Mis- 
souri MORE THAN SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 
DRED use Monteith and MeNally’s Geographies. 

They are also used in nearly every private school 
in the State, making a more complete uniformity than 
exists, perhaps, for any text book in any other State 
of the Union. 

They have been adopted for the Public Schools of 
the following States: 

VERMONT, 
ALABAMA, 
MINNESOTA, 
MISSOURI, DELAWARE, 
IOWA, 


KANSAS, 
VIRGINIA, MISSISSIPPI, 
TEXAS, and 
TENNESSEE. 
Used in the proportion of FIFTY-SEVEN PER 
CENT. TO THE WHOLE in New York City. 
More are seld annually than of any other 
series, and their use is rapidly increasing, 


pee 
RIPLEY’S MAP DRAWING 

To accompany Monteith and MeNally’s Geogra- 
phies. The most simple and practical system pub- 
lished. 

—v—- 
LEIGH’S NATIONAL PHONIC READER, 

Being Watson’s National Primer in Phonotypic 

Text, combining the Word-Building and Phonic 
Systems, 

—j— 


MAPS, CHARTS, 
MONTEITH’S REFERENCE MAPS— 
Just published. Eight numbers. 

Also in sheets. 

NATIONAL OUTLINE MAPS— 
Seven numbers. Muslin, with Rings. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL TABLETS— 
Ten numbers. 5 cards. 

EUREKA ALPHABET TABLET— 
Two numbers. 1 card. 

NATIONAL PHONETIC TABLETS— 
Kight numbers. 4 cards. 

NORMAL CHART OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS— 
Mounted, colored, etc. 

NATIONAL ELOCUTIONARY CHART— 
Mounted. Also in sheet form. 

CLARK’S GRAMMATICAL CHART— 
Muslin. 

DAVIE’S MATHEMATICAL CHART— 
Mounted. Also in sheet form. 

WILLARD’S HISTORICAL CHARTS— 
Four in number. Mounted. 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 

SUPERB 20 INCH GLOBE, WITH STANDARD. 

BOTANICAL APPARATUS, 

MOVABLE PLANISPHERE. 


etc. 


On Rollers. 


Among our other publications are 
DAVIE’S MATHEMATICS, 
CLARK’S GRAMMARS, 
“Pp. D. and S.” PENMANSHIP, 
STEELE’S CHEMISTRY, 
STEELE’S ASTRONOMY, 
PECK’S GANOT’S PHILOSOPRY, 
JARVIS’ PHYSIOLOGIES, 
PORTER’S CHEMISTRIES. 
WOOD’S BOTANIES, 
WILLARD’S HISTORIES, 
WORMAN’S GERMAN, 
PUJOL’S FRENCH, 
CROSBY’S GREEK, 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
SMITH & MARTIN’S BOOK-KEEPING, 
TRACY’S SCHOOL RECORD, 
SCHOOL LIBRARY, etc., etc. 
1S SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars. Cor- 
respondence invited. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Publishers, New York and Chicago. 








PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Journal of Education. 


WE desire to call attention to the following 


points : 


Arrangements have been perfected which will 
insure its publication promptly on or belore the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popular Education and School Managemeut. 
Every Teacher will thus find it an mvaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 
The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 
Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition to the official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the daw, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 
We design printing in each number of the first 
voluine 


Elevations, Plans, and Estim:tes, 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils. We 
shall also give a monthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 

Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit information, questions, 
correspondence, and facts, from all sections, 
hoping by this means to conduct the JouRNAL 
with such ability and impartiality as will secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 

We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in to us immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many others as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo 





TERMS: 
Per year, in advance. ....200 s-ccceseeee bl D 
Ginga COMER ec cccesccencccacieeuccasnace i= ae 
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French’s Common School Arithmetic 


Completing the Author’s Course of Written Arithmetic 
for Common Schools. 





This book furnishes a complete course of study 
in the subject of Written or Slate Arithmetic for 
Common Schools, and other schools using but one 
text-book. Neither time nor expense has been 
spared in its preparation; and in all the essential 
points of a good text-book it is confidently believed 
to be fur superior to any similar work yet published. 

The attention of live, progressive teachers is es- 
pecially invited to the many new and valuable 
features of this work. The radical changes from 
the stereotyped plan of other works upon the 
same subject are the result of long experience, 
extended observation, careful study,e and a 
thorough acquaintance both with schools and 
business; and they are destined to work a 
change in methods of teaching, that shall result 
in making (what all previous methods have failed 
to do) yood, practical Arithmeticians. 

Dr. French’s full Series consist of the following 
books: 
I. Kirst Lessons in Numbers. 
I6mo, 40 cents. 
Il. Elementary Ar thimetic for the Slate. 
16mo, 50 cents. 
IIT. Mental Arithmetic. 
(In Press.) 
IV, Common School Arithmetic, 
12mo, $1 09. 
V. Academic Arithmetic. - 
(In Preparation) . 
Liberal terms for Examination or Introduction, 


No, Vi. of Harper's Drawing-Books 


WITH 
MARGINAL DRAWING LESSONS. 
Completing the Common School Course of this Series. 








Teachers are well aware that children are fond 
of making pictures, and that exercises in drawing 
improves a person’s hand-writing, and vice versa. 
Drawing has not been generally introduced into 
schools, because no suitable books could be ob- 
tained, and tew teachers are competent, without 
a book, to give instruction inthe art: these books, 
however, are successfully used in schools whose 
teachers have little or no knowledge of drawing. 

This Series contains a Symmetrical System of 
Penmanship, easily acquired and rapidly written. 
The ‘‘helps’’ to the acquisition of this system are 
simple and valuable, and the system is what its 
name indicates, ‘** symmetrical’’—every letter 
being formed upon geometrical principles and of 
unvarying proportions. 

The drawing-lessons commence with straight 
lines of the same slope as the main lines of the 
writing, and progress, step by step, through 
straight and curved lines, geometrical forms, 
architecture, foliage, perspective, figures of ani- 
mals, persons, etc. Rules and directions are 
printed upon the covers of each book, making 
each Number complete in itself. 

PRICE PER DOZ., $2.00. 

XS Liberal Terms for Introduction. <3 


WILLSON’S READERS. 

The books of this series adinirably meet the 
requirements of American Schools. Edueational 
statistics show that nine-tenths of the pupils of 
our public schools are called therefrom before 
they have an opportunity to enjoy the advantages 
of the High School; it therefore becomes, in the 
highest degree, important, for the benefit of the 
pupils individually, and of the commonwealth at 
large, that in the Primary and Grammar Schools 
there be provided some method for imparting in- 
struction in at least the elements of the Natural 
Sciences, and of general knowledge. To pro- 
vide such a method, and to encourage habits of 
observation in children, has been the aim of the 
author of this series of Readers. That he has 
succeeded, is satisfactorily proved by the im- 
mense and constantly increasing sale of the books, 
and by the fact that they are most popular in those 
parts of the Union that are universally admitted 
to contain the most intelligent population. 

Ilustrated and explanatory circulars sent on 
application. Liberal terms for introduction. 


HARPER & BROS., Publishers. 
Franklin Square, New York. 
Or E. M. AVERY, care Frary, Cowan & Krath, 
St. Louis, Mo., agent for the production of H. & B. 
educational works. 


GROVER & BAKER . 
SEWING MACHINES. 





The Very Highest Prize. 
“1OUOH Jo WOISIT ay) Jo SSOAN 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 

N Y - 1 [) T Ts ' THG 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
Superiority over atl others, by reason of the fol- 
owing points of excellence: 

Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 

Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 

Practical qualities pre-eminently possessed by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 


Light & Heavy Manufacturing MachineS- 


BwmocH=-=SsTtrTcrT 
Adapted to all kinds of 


LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 


Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
GAS FIXTURES, COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


DECALCOMANIE, 


DIAPHANIE, 
Wax Flower Materials, 


Bronzes, 


Fancy Ornaments, 


Glass Dome Shades, 


Statuettes, &c., &c. 


Churches, private and public buildings fitted 
up for gas or coal oil in the most approved man- 
ner. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ATTENTION, READBR! 


FOR 


CLOTHING 


OR 


GENTS FURNISHING GOODS, 


READY MADE 


OR 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION, 


CALL ON 


TICKNOR & C0. 


601 & 603 N. Fourth St., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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EVERYTHING! 


I§ THAT S80? 


YES. 

AT 708 AND 710? 
YES. 
CHESTNUT STREET? 

YES. 


Can we get the National Series of 
Readers? 


YES. 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics? 
YES. 
Globes of all sizes? 
YES. 
The Latest and Best? 
YES. 


Kerl’s Grammars ? 


YES. 
McGuffey’s Readers? 
YES. 

Monteith & McNally’s Geographies? 
YES. 

Apparatus of all kinds ? 
YES. 
Spencerian Copy Books? 
YES. 

Camp’s (Mitchell’s) Outline Maps? 
YES. 

Robinson’s Mathematics? 
YES. 

Colton’s Geographical Cards ? 
ZES. 

P. D. and 8. Writing Books? 
YES. 

Liquid Slating for Black Boards? 
YES. 

School Desks? 

YES. 

Stationery and Envelopes? 
fo 
EVERY THING needed in Schools? 
YES— 


EVERYTHING! 





HOMGOPATHIC 
MUTUAL 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


CAPETAL $F OC®, 


$3 150,000. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1869, 


$3 200,963. 


This Company, which began business June 
15th, 1869, and has already issued over goo 
policies, presents the following exceedingly 
liberal inducements : 

1st. The lowest rates in use in the United 
States. 

2d. Special rates to Homeeopathists. 

3d. It is purely mutual, a/Z the profits be- 
ing divided among the policy holders an- 
nually. 

4th. All its policies are non-forfeiting after 
one premium has been paid. 

5th. All whole-life policies are non-forfeit- 
ing under the Massachusetts law. The fol- 
lowing table will show how long a policy zs 
continued in force after payment has ceased: 
(1 payt 2 pts. | 3 pts. |4 pts. |5 pts. 10 pts 115 pts. 























| 

a 12] ZPialZi)al/2)2 

= | S| elelo\ si bla) e 
‘ ne Mas aeaee 
20| (256 1 |153| 2 261| 2 |a41| 3 let 7 (324) 12] 47 
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401 | 49, 2 | 96) 3 125) 4 [123] 5 | 86) 8 141} 9/258 
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6th. Its dividends are payable at the end of 
the first year. 

7th. All its policies are indisputable, except 
for fraud or material misrepresentation. 


For further information apply to 


JNo. V. HoGan, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
203 WTH. THIRD STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


Agents wanted in every County. 





WM. BARNARD, 





STENCIL BRAND CUTTER 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


SEAL PRESSES, &C. 


Also, Wholesale and retail dealer in 


Ribbon Stamps, Canceling Stamps, Steel 
Stamps, Stencil Dies and Stock. 


i} Orders by mail promptly attended to and sent 
by express. 314 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVELERS’ LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, 
ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


IIE Travelers’ Accident Insurance Company 

of Hartford was the first Company of the 

kind to write All Accident Policies in the United 

States. It has now combined with it the Life De- 

partment, and writes full Life Policies on a new 

plan: Life Non-furfeiture endowments, ete., 

allowing weekly indemnity in case of persona 

injury. 
Low Cash Rates. 

we The largest amount of Insurance for the 
least money. c. C. BAILEY, Gen’! Ag’t, 

305 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 
STATA BALLUSTERS ti WEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 


TrORNIN G 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 


All Orders promptly attended to. 








Cass Avenue, 
COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
MoO. 


Ss. W. 


F. X. LA MOTTE. 
GREEN & LaMOTTE, 


House end Real Estate Agents, Notaries Pub- 
lic, and General Collectors, 
Office—No. 702 Chestnut Street, (Polytechnic Institute) St. Louis. 
By permission, we respectfully refer to—Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, H. G. Soulard, John Byrne, 
Jr., & Co., Charles Parsons, Cashier State Sav~- 
ings Association; Jos. O’ Neil, President Central 
Savings Bank; Thomas T. Gantt, John How & 
Son, Reed & Green, T. & C. Slevin & Co. 
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ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 


Combining in the highest degree both MERIT 
and ECONOMY, this series has attained a deserved 
popularity far greater than any other; having 
been wholly or in partrecommended by successive 

STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF FOUR- 

TEEN STATES. 
This well-known Series is practically 
T= Already Uniform, —% 


Being in Nine-Kenths of the Schools of the 
State. 


MeGiuliey’s New Eelectic Readers 


Have been recently adopted by the Public 
Schools of s 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, 

St. Louis, Mo., 
Carondelet, Mo., 

Quincy, Ills., 
Beloit, Wis., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Union City, Ind., 


St Joseph, Mo., 
Springfield, Ils. , 
Carlinville, Llls., 
Madison, Wis., 
Toledo, O., 
Dubuque, Lowa, 


And many other Cities and Towns, including 
One Thousand Schools in the State of Maryland alone. 

MCGUFFEY’s and DE WOLF’s SPELLERS are 
rapidly increasing in popularity. 

De Woltf’s Speller has been recently introduced 
into the public schools of Indianapolis. 


RA WY’s 


Series of Mathematics. 


No series of Mathematics published has received 
so general commendation and widely-approved 
use as this. 

Ray’s Mathematics have been recently intro- 
duced, wholly or in part, into the 
Universities of Michigan and Minnesota; 

The Public Schools of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore; Franklin and 
Aliegheny City, Pa.; Akron, O.; Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 

AND 


NUMEROUS COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


RAY’S MATHEMATICS 
Are now used, wholly or in part, in Yale Col- 
lege, Washington College, Columbia College, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
University of Kentucky, University of Missouri, 
Ohio University, Indiana University; also in the 
Public Schools of New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Petersburg, Wheeling, Allegheny City, 
Reading, Meadville,Cleveland,Columbus, Day ton, 
Cincinnati, Logansport, Terre Haute, Evans- 
ville, New Albany, Chicago, Springtield, Cairo, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Watertown, Racine, Ne- 
braska City, Des Moines, Keokuk, Iowa City, 
St. Joseph, Hannibal, Leavenworth, Atchison, 


And Thousands of other Towns and Cities. 


PINNEO’S GRAMMARS. 


Including Primary and Analytical Grammars, 
English ‘Teacher, Guide to Composition, Pars- 
ing Exercises, and False Syntax, are of wide 
use and commendation. 

Pinneo’s Parsing Exercises and Pinneo’s False 
Syntax meet a want of the school-room long felt 


by the practical teacher. 








JUST PUBLISHED! 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, 
—BY— 


THOS. W. HARVEY, A. M. 


—_— 





An elementary, not & primary work, in which both 
the subject and methods of teaching it are presented. 
The style 1s neither too diflicult for beginners nor 
too simple for the advanced student. I6mo 160 pp. 
Hialf roan. 


Single copies for examination will be seut post 
paid, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 





NEARLY READY. 
Two New Books of Ray’s Series. 
i. 
Ray’s Astronomy, 
3eautifully illustrated, and embracing the latest 
discoveries to date of publication. 
Il. 
Ray’s Analytic Geometry, 


Embodying an adcount of the modern methods of 
Abridged Notation. It is a more complete and thor- 
ough presentation of the subject than any to which 
the American student has hitherto had acce s. 


Ill, 


McGUFFEY’S NEW CHARTS. 


(Eight Numbers.) 


Combining the advantages of the OBJECT. 
WORD, and LETTER methods of teaching the 
Alphabet, and presenting in order 
I. The Object or Idea. IV. Phrases containing 
If. The Spoken Word. the Word. 

II. ‘The Written Word. V. Sentencees contain- 
ing the Word. 

Designed to accompany McGuffey’s New Ec- 
lectic Readers. 





WHITE’S SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


I. Common School Register. 


This Register contains both a Daily Record and 
a Term Record, with full and simple directions. 
It is specially adapted to country sub-district 
Schools. 


Ii. Graded School Register. 


This Register is specially adapted to the Grad- 
ed Schools of towns and cities, Itis ruled to 
permit monthly footings and reports, with sepa- 
rate spaces for Deportment and Attendance, and 
can Fe used sixteen weeks without re-writing 
the names of pupils. It contains both a Daily 
and a Term Record. 





HAR Vv EY’S 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Although published but a few months, this 
new work has run through several editions. It 
has elicited, from all sides, expressions of un- 
qualified approval, and has been adopted, as the 
exclusive text-book on grammar, for the public 
schools of 


Over One Hundred Cities and Towns. 


ie HARVEY’sS ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR is 
in course of publication, and will be issued soon. 





tay Teachers and school officers desiring to 
make a change in Text-books not in satisfactory 
use in their Schools. are respectfully invited to 
correspond with the Publishers, 
WILSON, HINKLE & VUO., 
CINCINNATI. 








~ EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS, 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO, 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New Eork. 


O SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER 
offered to the public have attained so wide 
a circulation or received the approval and en- 
dorsement of so many competent and reliable 
ee, in all parts of the United States, as 
this. 
Among the most prominent of their publica- 
tions are the following, viz.: 
The Union Series of Readers. 
Entirely new in matter and illustrations, and re- 
ceived with great favor by the best teachers in 
the country. 
Robinson’s Series of Mathematics. 
Including Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, 
Surveying, ete.; highly commended by all who 
have them in the class-room. 
Kerl’s New Series of Grammars. 
Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, 
and practical utility. 
Well’s Natural Science. 
Including Philosophy, Chemistry. Geology, 
and Science of Common Things. 
Spencerian Copy-Books. 
Simple, Practical, and Beautiful. Newly en- 
grayed and improved, 
Colton’s Geographies, 
Fasquelle’s French Series, 
Woodbury’s German Series, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Webster’s School Dictionaries, (Illustrated), 
Spencerian Steel Pens, 





NEW BOOKS, 


A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 
Arranged to facilitate the Experimental Dem- 
onstration of the facts of the science. 
Robinson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 
For High Schools and Colleges. 


Kiddle’s New Manual of the Elements of Astaonom 
Comprising the latest discoveries and theore .c 
views, With directions for the use of the Globes, 
and for studying the Constellations. 

Paradise Lost. 

A School Edition, with explanatory Notes. 


Colton’s Common School Geography. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Quarto. 
Mark’s First Lessons in Geometry. 
Designed for Primary Classes, and taught ob- 
jectively. 
The Song Cabinet. 
A New Singing Book*for Schools. 
a Analysis of the Constitution of the United 
tates. 


A Chart of 52 pages on oneroller. Anexposition 
of the Constitution. Should be in every class- 
room. 

Townsend’s Civil Government. 

To accompany the ‘* Analysis of the Constitu- 

tion.’? Incloth. 12mo, 3356 pages. 
Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Botany. 

An easy introduction to a knowledge of all the 

Common Plants in the United States (east of 

the Mississippi), both wild and cultivated. 

8vo., cloth. Ready December Ist. 

(as Teachers, and all interested, are- invited 
to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Cireu- 
lars, and to correspond with us freely. 

Address the Publishers, or 


O. M. BAKER, Gen. Ag’t, 
503Fourth Street St. Louis 
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BREWER & TILESTON, 


Publishers, No. 131 Washington street, Boston. 
HILLARD’S READERS. 


(NEW SERIES. ) 


TE ORE IO Re Illustrated, 
ree ee 
ES a eee ere os 
MPU SROBOOE , 66.665 caso ase cease ses vid 
Intermediate Reader. . eg 


eae 

Fifth Reader, | With an original Treatise on El- 
ocution, by Prot. Mark Bailey, 

Sixth we j of Yale college. 

Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Adams’ Spelling Book, for Advanced Classes. 


WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 
(CONSISTING OF THREE BOOKS.) 
I.—The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 
Il.--'The Intellectual Arithmetic. 
IiI.—The Written Arithmetic. : 

The latest and most satisfactory series of 
Arithmetics now before the public. 

WALTON’S DICTATION EXERCISES, are sup- 
plementary to Walton’s Arithmetics. They 
comprise a simple card (with or without sliding- 
slate), to be used by the pupil, and 

Krys Parts 1. and 11., to be used by the 
teacher only. 

SEAVEY’S GoopDRICH’sS HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by C. A. Goodrich—a new 
edition, entirely re-written, and brought down 
to the present time, by Wm H. Seavey, Princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High and Normal School, Bos- 
ton. This book has just been adopted by the 
School Board of St. Louis. 

HILLARD’S PRIMARY CHARTS, 
Classes in Primary Schools, 

WEBER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HIs- 
TORY. 

Copies for examination and introduction can 
be had of . 


GEO. N. JACKSON, West'’n Ag’t. 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
BARNARD & BARNUM, 
46 Beale St., ee Tenn. 
sepl 6m. 


for Reading 





E. F. Hosart, Sec’y and Treas. 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co, 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Pub.ishers of 


J. B. MERWIN, President. 





Mitchell’s Outline 
m> Maps,Camp’s Series 


Geographies, Cut- 


ter’s Physiologica 
Charts, School Tab- 


lets, Record Books, 
And Dealers in 


Phil, Chemical, & Holbrocks Illustrative Apparatus 


Address, W. P. & 8S. F. CO. 
708 & 710 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


LAW, MEDICAL, 
SCHOOL, 
BLANK BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


Stationery and 


Fancy Goods, 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, 





gi. LOUT, 
x ° 
By Ee 
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d@™ Catalogues mailed free on application. 








ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. 


ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


— OF — 


RECORDS. 


Vy E KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Scbool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 


Inessons in Elocution, 


By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition— Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


**T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 

rapid sale.’’—Newton Bateman, Supt. Public In- 
struction of Illinois. 

‘*Prof. Griffith has given us an excellent 
book. Me has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—/. WM. Gregory, 
Regent il. Industrial University. 

**T cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’’—John G. MceMynn, late 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

“<T have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 


the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
Supt. of 


this beautiful art.’’— Win. 


F. Phelps, 
Normal School, Minn. 


Price, $1.50. 
DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 


Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 
AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
histor y is les wned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. ‘Che works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 


Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on cach page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

= Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship, 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 

In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. P 

A Hight Scale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. | Address 

ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chicago Tl., or 
W. P. & S. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


‘cinity. 








ROOT & CADY’S 


Standard School Music Books, 


G VR —_— SONGS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 

Nos. 1,2 and3, by O. BLACKMAN. T hese 
songs make music a regular progressive study, 
to accord with the graded system of instruction 
in our public schools. Already introduced into 
the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Hls., Toledo, 
Ohio, ete. 


PRICES: 
No. 1, 8 cents, by the hundred........... $ 6.00. 
No. 2,15 cents, by the hundred ......... 11.25 
No. 3, 25 cents, by the hundred.... .... 18.75. 


(ai Nos. 4 


HE FOREST CHOIR, by Gro. F. Roor. 
For general use in all schools. Price 60 
$6.00 per dozen. 
HRYOCK’S MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 
by DANIEL SHRYOCK. These charts are 
so well and favorably known in St. Louis and vi- 
from their use in the public schools of this 
city, that a special description of them will not 
be necessary in this connection; suffice it to say 
that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everywhere meeting with the sume favor. 
PRICE: 
MENDON scence annsewinweanns $15.00. 
PUROEAMIG FORM 55k. cco ncwennticce 20.00. 


NCHOOL LYRICS, by Wm. LuppER. The 

yreat aim of this work is to furnish a variety 

of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 

closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 

however, there are several pages of the very best 

secular and patriotic music. The whole is com- 
pleted by ashort treatise on musical notation. 

PRICES: 
Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen . 
Board Covers, 


and 5 are in active preparation. 





cents. 


..35.00. 
80 cents, per dozen........ 8.00. 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 





North Missouri iia School, 








ALENDAR for 1868-9.—School year em- 
braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
ginning September Ist, November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 2Ist. Fall term opens September 
Ist, 1868. 
Students, however backward, or 
advanced, can enter at any time. 
Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 
The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 
Teachers are trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 
tare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a LIVE 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty. 
Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to $50. 
Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 
J. BALDWIN, President, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


however 





J. C. EDGAR, 
Practical Architect & Superintendent. 


ESIGNS, with Specifications, and Detail 

Drawings for Private and Public Buildings, 
of every description and known style, furnished 
at reasonable rates. 

Orders from the country for the designing and 
building of School Houses, from the simplest to 
the most elaborate and costly, will receive parti- 
cular attention. Office, 208 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Nov. 


ARTEMAS WETHERBEE, 


ELOCUTIONIST, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
AND MRS. WETHERBEE give Shakspear- 





R. 
H N ean Readings, and Recitations from standard 


authors, before Literary Societies, etc. 
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INT ES Wz 


TERRESTRIAL GLOBES. 





No. 1, A. Twelve Inch, Brass Tripod Stand, 


LOCOS a areas - $85 00 
see ee | re Inch, Brass Stand, like Cut 
Sy Se ee ee ee 
“ 1, C. Twelve Inch, Wood Stand, like Cut 
SL SS Sa ee eee piusuve 25 
Ke 4 Eight Inch, Brass Stand, Cut No. 2,. 12 00 
= 3, eg ~ ti me reer 8 00 
“ d, Five Inch, Wood Stand, ............... 2 25 
Pi: Mis FF cet soeeness 1 25 
“6. Five Inch Hemisphere, Cut No. 4..... 2 25 
oT ae Three Inch " like 4 1 25 





How to Use Globes—in the School and 
nae paeseereeaenosbsesessesvenve 35 
Teachers’ Guide to Illustration— show- 
ing how to use Globes and Holbrook’s School 
cn {eR eer $1 00 
The above Twelve Inch Globes are ENTIRELY NEw, 







Showing all the Latest Political Divisions, 
ANNEXATION OF ALASKA, 


ATLANTIC CABLE, 
=And Correct Mountain Chains and Desgrts;4 
ree Bit 


PAN 
it Among the advantages which these Globes ah are 
¢ m sah the following, viz: f} 
c" 1st—Outlines of natural and political divisio 
No. 1.—New 12 Inch Globe. distinctly. 
2d—Ocean currents are represented. 
3rd—Parts representing water are colored blue, which, 
besides making a better looking Globe, prevents thew 
showing signs of wear, even after long use. 
4th—Made of a material that will not crack or indent. 
5th—Of the most convenient size for general use. 


NEW MOUNTINGS. 


The Meridian is stationary, and the Globe moves in it 
to elevate and depress the Poles. The Horizon may 
be removed, and the Glebe be shown with the 


LEAST POSSIBLE FRAME WORK 


to confuse the pupil. The Iorizon may also be used for a 
Day Circle to illustrate the changes of seasons, varying 
length of day and night, &c. The entire arrangement 
favors the natural method of teaching. 


CHEAPNESS. 


Though made with the strongest balls, the latest maps, 
and the most convenient and best finished mountings, they 
are sold as low, and in most cases 


LOWER THAN THE OLDEST AND POOREST GLOBES MADE. 


are given 
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University of the State of Missouri, . 


AT COLUMBIA. 
; hii 


The next session opens on the 20th day of 
September, at which time it is desirable that 
Students should be punctually present. The 
following is the 

FACULTY:. : 

DANIEL READ, LL.D., Preswent, | 


Professor of Mental, Moral, and Political 
Philosophy. 


JOSEPH G. NORWOOD, M. D., 


Professor of Natural Science and Natural 
Philosophy. 


JOSEPH FICKLIN, A. M., 


Professor of Mathematics, Mechanical Philo- 
sophy, and Astronomy. 


OREN ROOT, Jr., A. M., 


Prof. of English Language and Literature 
and Instructor tn French and German. 


E. L. RIPLEY, A. M., 
Principal of College of Normal Instruction. 
Rev. JOHN PACKER, A. M., 


Professor of Ancient Languages and Litera- 
ture. 


Mag. Gen. R. W. JOHNSON, U. S. A., 


Professor of Civil and Military Engineering 
fry < beni é : 
= and Tactics. 


ND. W. B. KURTZ, A. B., 
Assistant in College of Normal Instruction. 
ClIS..Vé RILEY, Stare Enromoroaist, 

Lecturer on Entomology. 


General JOHNSON having been relieved by 
order of the War Department, his place will 
be supplied by an army officer detailed by the 
President. 


7 addition to the above, Mrs. E. A. RipLry 
and Miss Mary B. Reap, together with two 
Assistants, are employed in the Female Depart- 
ment of the Normal College, and in the Model 
Schools 

The corps of Professors and Teachers is such 
that while instruction is given in the amplest 
manner in the highest branches, students of very 
slight attainments are received into appropriate 
departments. 

The usual College Classes, with the usual 
curriculum of studies, are preserved. Students 
are also graduated in the scientific departments. 
Courses of study are carefully adapted to the 
wants of students and their purposes in future 
life. 

The price of tuition for the academic year is 
$40.00, payable in advance. 

Boarding in private families is had at from 
$3.50 to $5.00 per week. In the Boarding Club, 
young men board themselves, hiring their own 
cook, at from $1.50 to $2.00 per week, including 
washing. ‘lhe very young, and those incapable 
of taking care of themselves, should not go into 
club organizations. It is well for students in- 
tending to join a Boarding Club to bring bed 
clothing and towels from home. 

The University also furnishes the highest and 
best advantages of education to females in the 
Female Department of the Normal College. 
Females not under the age of sirteen are received 
into this Department j/ree of tuition charges, a 
contingent fee of not exceeding $10 00 only being 
charged. They are in a building separated from 
the University, and under the special supervision 
of Prof. and Mrs. RIPLEY. : 

They may be boarded in families specially li- 
censed, or with Prof. RIPLEY at club rates, 
which will not exceed from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
week. ’ 

The fixed purpose of the Curators is to round 
out and complete a University for the people of 
Missouri which shall meet their actual wants, and 
fulfill the requirements of the State Constitution, 


DANIEL READ, President. 








